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At Dr. Warr'’s. 

“TI Hops there will be no objection, Michael Green.” 

“O no, sir, of course not—there’s no objection ; but I want 
to know if I may go to Aunt Campbell’s this evening ?” 

“I hope there will be no objection, Michael Green,” Dr. 
Warr repeated, with marké@@m phasis. 

I could not make ont what my new schoolmaster meant, 
and was going to question him further, when one of the 
other boys came up and pulled me away, saying. “ What a 
muff you are, ain’t you? Why he means you may go, of 
course.” You see I was fresh to the school then, and didn’t 
anderstand the doctor’s ways, orl should have known he 
was never accustomed to use stronger affirmatives ur nega 
tives than, “I hope so”—“ I trust not”—“ I hope there will 
be no objection ;”' “ Yes,” and “ No,” being weighty assever- 
ations reserved by bim for the most solemn occasions, when 
other men would employ an oath. This was the doctors 
reading of “‘ Let your yea be yea, and your nay nay ;” but 
as we never once in all our lives heard him employ those 
words, we used to fancy he read the passage, ‘‘ Let your yea 
be ‘I hope so,’ and your nay, ‘I trust not.’” Indeed, it was 
a standing joke in the school that when Dr. Warr married 
Mrs. Warr, and was asked if he would take that lady to be 
his wedded wife he had undoubtedly replied, with gravity, 
‘I hope there is no objection.” 

If you bad met our schoolmaster in company you would 
probably have thought of him only as a quiet, mild little 
man, of about eight and thirty, whose dress you would re- 
mark as rather shabby. You might have aleo noticed the 
peculiar deference with which he would listen to the con 
versation of other people, seldom obtruding a remark of his 
own. He was one of the very few who are not content with 
admiring Carlyle’s precept, “Speech is silvern, silence is 
golden,” but act upon it. You would require to see a great 
deal of our doctor before it would occur to you to recognize 
in such a gentle, quiet, unobtrusive man the deep thinker 
and the subtle philoropher which he was, It waea great 
treat to eee him when a new boy described his attainments 
in Euclid, algebra, trigonometry, Greek, Latin or Hebrew. 
Only an old boy could distinguish the odd twinkle in the 
doctor’s eye, as he congratulated the new comer on his know- 
ledge, and trusted we should find itso. “It ismy practice,” 
he would say, “ to begin at the beginning, and it will doubt- 
less prove beneficial to you to refresh your memory with 
the first three rules of arithmetic and a little of theeaslier 
portions of the Latin grammar.” A simple sum in subtrac- 
tion or division, or some odd question on the Latin declen- 
sions, as Dr. Warr would put it, was always sufficient to floor 
the new boy. Our doctor would never teach a pupil until 
he had made him feel exceeaingly ignoract, which is only 
another word for teachable, and then he would begin with 
him at firet principles. 

Dr. Warr kept school neither for profit nor fame. A 
wealthy man and a wise one, an LL.D. of Dablin University, 
he thoug!:t he cou!d best employ bis leisure for the benefit 
of others in teaching. And probably no one before or since 
ever conducted a school in the same manner. I am sure no 





one ever knew the ways of boys better. 
mgidly restricted to twelve boarders, and six day scholars 
that being as large a number as Dr, Warr thought he could 
personally superintend with efficiency. I waited two years 
before a vacancy occurred, and it was thought even then a 
piece of good fortune to get into his school at Vizborough. 
In addition to his own instruction, we had a resident tutor 
and lecturer, and two professors came twice a week from 
Marbury College, besides drawing and music masters. 

The first innovation I noticed on ordinary school practice 
was this, we had no school hours. There was so much work 
for each boy to do every week, and masters were always 
ready at specified times to hear lessons. It mattered noth. 
ing when they were done, so long as they were done. Cer- 
tain classes and -lectures had to be attended, but without 
any of the ordinary restraints of school hours. Each boy 
was thus placed on an independent footing, similar to that 
of a man at college. If a boy could get through his week's 
work in ‘five days, so much the better for him, if he’ liked 
holidays. These were forgiven us; they were earned—we 
bought them. For all our schoo! business was regulated by 
& currency of paper money, in which we were paid for every- 


thing we did. At the close of each day we made out a bill , 


for work done, thus: 


Docror WARR, 
Dr. to MICHAEL GREEN, a.d.i 
To 50 lines Virgil, ats. per100,. . . . . 16! 
25 “ Homer,at5s. “ ‘ . ‘ $ 1 3/ 
French lesson, . ‘ . : ° . 09! 
2 propositions Euclid, ‘a 64., ° ‘ ° ‘ 10! 
attending lecture, , " ‘ ° : . 06! 
Magwabisteey, 2 Ol ll - 08 
59 


Every evening the doctor would sit at his desk and grave- 
ly pay our bills in cardbcard shillings and sixpences and 
half-crowns, from out his little mahogany box. A boy might 
do what he pleased so long as he could earn five shillings a 
day, and be able to pay Dr. Warr thirty shillings of his 
cardboard money every Saturday night. Whatever surplus 
remained after paying our Saturday’s dues went towards 
buying a holiday. These were of two kinds. private and 
wagon. A private holiday cost you ten shillings. A wagon 
holiday occurred when'the united savings of the whole 
school amounted to five pounds, On these occasions we had 
out our large tilted wagon and a pair of horses, and drove 
away for a day's pic-nic, the locality being settled by the 
captain for the day, who was the largest contributor to the 
holiday fund. Marlborough Fores:, Stonehenge, Chantrey’s 
birthplace at Heddington, Silbary Hill—we visited them all 
in this manner. We might go anywhere the horses would 
take us and our captain’s will suggest, and then roam away 
ever the Wiltshire Downs until, tired and glowing, we would 
return to the wagon to be taken bome at night. We could 
earn a wagon holiday once in three weeks if we worked 
hard, 

The prices paid for our work varied in accordance with 
each boy’s abilities and proficiency. For instance, on com- 
mencing to read Virgil for the first time, you would be paid 
at the rate of five shillings per hundred lines, while, as yeu 
proceeded, the price would be reduced until when you got 
to the 9th book of the neid, you would receive but one 
shilling and sixpence per hundred. If the doctor found sou 
disposed to neglect mathematics for classics, a litile reduc- 
tion in the prices paid you for Virgil and Homer, and some 
inducement in the increased scale of payment for Euclid, 
would probably equalize the receipts of revenue you deriv- 
ed from the consumption of those excisable articles for the 
current half-year. , 

‘We paid our fines in the cardboard currency. Three 
pence for asking unnecessary questions when Dr. Warr had 








Our number was | once replied to us, and five shillings for disobedience, In 


aggravated cases, when a boy’s will was obstinately on 
strike against his master’s, the latter fine was imposed at 
“per minute,” until obedience was restored. In one instance 
I remember Richard Vox was fined twenty-two pounds for 
holding out for an hour and twenty-eight minutes in his 
persistent refusal to do a problem over again which he had 
been all the morning doing wrong. When a boy got be- 
hind in his money like this. he was kept in- doors incessant- 
ly at work till the fine was earneg. At such times he felt 
the restraints of school hours and schgol discipline in a way 
way which those who paid their weekly thirty shillings 
never did, For him there would be no holidays, no pleas- 
ant jaunts in the wagon, no play time, save an interval of a 
few minutes twice a day, when Doctor Warr would trot bim 
round the play-ground fer alittle air. In Richard Vox's 
case the sum was one which it would have been utterly im- 
possible to have made up ina whols term, He bad certain- 
ly applied himself very diligently to his work for three 
weeks after the fine was inflicted. Then the doctor came to 
him and said : 

* Richard Vex, [am afraid you will never pay me the 
debt you owe.” 

* Tam afraid not, sir.” 

“Then, Richard Vox, hadn’t you better do as other people 
do when they can’t pay their debts ?” 

** What is that, sir ?” 

“ See if your creditor won’t take so mnch in the pound.” 

I believe Doctor Warr agreed in this case to accept a com- 
promise of fourteen pence in the pound, and the bankrupt 
was discharged. ° 

Nobody ever saw the doctor in a temper ; his quiet equa- 
nimity was oftentimes very provoking, and would occasion- 
ally aggravate a boy to call him abusive names, “ Hard 
names break no bones,” he would reply at such times, fix- 
ing his large, calm, brownish.gray eyes on the offender.— 
“Go into the playground and pick me up two thousand 
leaves.”” This wasa favorite punishment for a boy ina 
passion. I have seen a good many boys go into our play- 
ground to this task, mad with passion, abusing Dr. Warr 
and the school, but I never saw one come back with his quo- 
ta of leaves in a bad temper. 

Few men are more ready at rejoinder than was our Doc- 
tor. 

“Please, sir,” said little Bob Miller one day,“ Miller 
called me a beast.” 

“TI hope it isn’t true, George Wickham,” was the reply. 

“Doctor Warr,” I foquired one day,“ do you think it is 
wrong to go to theatres and to read novels ?” 

** * Whatsoever is not of faith is sin,’ Michael Greon.” 

“Do you mean you don’t think it is wrong ?”’ I asked. 

“ * Whatsoever is not of faith is sin,’ Michael Green,” he 
repeated, holding up three fingers, to inform me I had three 
pence to pay for asking a question which bad already been 
answered. For the doctor would never speak when a mo- 
tion would do as well—not from idleness, or to save bimself 
trouble, but because he held that the reason why werds are 
80 lightly esteemed is that we speak too many of them for 
all sorte of unnecessary purposes. 

“Arthur Lloyd, do you know what you are doing ?” the 
doctor would say toa fat lad who was often to be found 
neither at work nor play. 

“ No, sir; 1 am not doing anything.” 

“You are, Arthur Lloyd; you are tempting the devil to 

tempt you.” 

In the playground Dr. Warr was one of us in all our games. 
He was particularly addicted to leapfrog, and would make a 
* back” for us, going over ours in his turn with the beat of 
humors, and when we called out “ Tack in your two penny, 
doctor,” he would immediately obey the injanction, 

Geo. Wickham was very clever with the tennis ball, He 
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could throw it at the chimneys on the ot! 


ground, never failing to make it rebound into his hand again, 
Other boys attempting to do the same, broke no end of shop 
windows in the street, until, at Iast/this bell practice was 
prohibited by strict order of the doctor. Wickham, amnoy- 
ed at being forbidden his favirite pastime, used at times to 
steal out in the playground when we were all in at study, 
and have a shot, just to keep his hand in, He very rarely 
did so, however, without hearing his name called from some- 
where up in the sky, and looking up to the roofs of some of 
our school buildings, would be sure to see the ubiquitous 
doctor prowling about, cat-like, but with five fingers up, to 


Se ——-F Vn 
sidorot the | Thereupon the doctor left the wom! atid | esently return- 
street behind our gates, right from the Yar end of the play- Hoe with a piece of rope, gravely, tied ous linnds. behind us. 








e then adde@j“A‘ter what lias occufred, I cannot con- 
sider it safe to trast you af’ large with the other boys lest 
you do them an injury. You will therefore remain in the 
school-room under my charge.” 

At first I was disposed to think the doctor’s treatment 


slight and inadequate, though I certainly chafed and felt an- 


It will be my aim, daring six hours of these Christmas 
noyed at being punished in a manner so childish. We might | holidays, te make you, to some_ extent, acquainted wth the 
sit and read or study, or do what we pleased, Wickham and | history, facts, and principles, of this science, and to teach 
I, but it was ata separate table from the other boys—we/ you how to work at it. . 


could not be trusted near them. But the worst wasat| The science has two great divisions; the one called 
meal times. The doctor .imself brought our dinner into | “Frictional Electricity,” the other “ Voltaic Electricity.” 


remind him of the amount of the fine he had to pay for dis- | the school room, The food was cut up, because, he explain- 
obedience. ed, since it was not safe to trust us with the use of our own 

“ Now, look here, Dr. Warr,” said Wickham, ‘*‘ mayn't I | hands, it would be sheer madness and culpable folly on his 
have just three ‘shies’ at that farthest chimney in your| part to allow us dangerous weapons like knives and forks. 
presence, just to convince you it is not I who break the| Wickham’s bands being unloosed for the purpose, he was 
windows ; and if I don’t catch my ball every time I'll never | made to feed me with a spoon before taking his own dinner. 
throw againf?” It was at once vexatious and ladicrous to be offered a spoon- 

“Tf you think it willdo you apy good, George Wick- | ful of cold mutton and potatoes by the very boy your smoil- 


ham.” | dering passion would lead you even now to pummel. At 
He had his three shots, and the ball came back to his band | tea time my hands were unloosed for the purpose of feed- 
each time. 


For the present, our studies will be confined ts the first, or 

older portiuu of the science, which is called “ Frictional 
| Electricity,” because in it the electrical power is obtained 
| from the rubbing of bodies together. _ 

See. 2. Historic Notes:—The attraction of light bodies by 
rubbed amber was the sum of the world’s knowledge of 
electricity for more than 2,000 years: In 1600 Dr. Gilbert, 
physician to Queen Elizabeth, whose attention had been 
previously directed with great success to magnetism, vastly 
expanded the domain of electricity. He showed that not 


“ There, now, Dr. Warr, I told you 80.” 


Five fingers were elevated three successive times before | 


Wickham’s wondering eyes. 

“ What do you mean, doctor ?” 

“ Three fives’will be fifteen, in shillings, George Wick- 
ham.” 

“ But you said I might.” 





ing Wicknam. Supper time passed in the same manner as} only amber, but various spars, gem8, fossils, stones, glasses, 


dinner. After this we were undone again, and seen upstairs | and resins, exhibited: when rubbed the same power as am- 
to bee by the doctor. ib 


| ber. 

You may think the punishment described a stupid one,| Robert Boyle (1675) proved that a suspended piece of rub- 
but when you come to reflect on the actual stupidness of all | bed amber, which attracted other bodies to itself,- was in 
wrong doing, I don’t think you will feel disposed to cavil at.) turn attracted by a body brought near it. He ales observed 
the wisdom of punislLing faults “ in kind,” especially when | the light of electricity, a diamond, with which he experi- 
such punishments prove as effectual and deterrent as Dr. | mented, being found to emit light when rubbed in the dark. 


“a prepa if you thought it woald do you any good. You) we-ys, I know that the very stupidness of the condition 
knew vc forbidden—you also knew the fine for dlsobe- | i, which we were placed taught us in # parable the lesson 
 Dencived ‘2 tb chtete, ob teste saseed in for a | ¥® ba to learn, and made us both eo heartily ashamed of 
fortnight to work out his fine, the first use Wickham made ourselves, that before the next day was over, whee the doo- 

t hi ed li , tor inquired if we thought we had learned negatively the 
of his regained liberty in the playground was to ask the oa 
: use our bands were not for, and whether we were of opinion 
doctor to go and stand atjone end of it, and let him havea 3 > ‘ 
shy at his hat from the other. Doctor Warr stood stil) thpt they might be restored: to us, without; danger tothe 
Sate @? Bh tent Ghats 06 well Anouk om aperyeacey ’| reat of the community or each other, we were unanimous in 
i & 4 y a y- the affiemative. Wewere accordingly unloosed, and con- 
ickham threw the ball alroost as cleverly as Tell shot sahaiohed he Beater Wasn en bectnatneetiemitbhonal 
his arrow. and knocked the doctor’s hat off, but in doing so, in He a desi Sonain cate a amen rer ym 
the ball struck his head smartly, having caught the hat Lead saacsenietiiemndiniaainin, Minn Meine on ile don 
only just above the brim, and hurt Doctor Warr somewhat , vid 5 toad va 4 - - “ 
severely. The five fingers went up. . awe of having discovered one very proper use of our 

“You gave me leave, Dr. Warr,” t Wick. | 2*0%- 

_ espn peaionge pret nea ie ra ones creedintts an | The respect and love and pride we all had for our dear 

‘ Ttold you if you thought it would do me any good, , master, it is impossible forme to describe.. My own recol- 
George Wickham. You see it has not,” | lections of Doctor Warr and his school are among the most 

Tam not certain, but I think there was the least tinge of | pleasurable of my life. They are-all mixed up with remem - 
malice in this instance of the doctor's inflicting a fine whilst | brances oe ‘wagon’ holidays, passed on the sweet 
smarting from the blow. Possibly he thought so too the | 8eented Wiltshire downs, amoag the old camps of the Danes 
next minute, for it was the only fine I can remember which - the ney and the wr are that ee tamuli 
Was not enforce ad. © pure iresh breezes reeme oO me to give out more oxy— 

_A fight was an incident of such rare occurrence in our| &¢2 ani ozone than a whole seaside at the present day. 
schoo}, that I only vaguely remember having heard that the | Fanny Campbell and I were found out. Our grave doc- 
punishment for that offence was of a sort calculated effecta. | tor came up into our bedroom ove night and woke me. He 
ally to prevent its repetition. I had reason; however. be- | spoke in ap unusually kind and gentle way. J . 
fore I left, toindorse the popular belief from personal éxpe- | li Michael Green, dress yourself and come with me, You 
rience. I am afraid it must Lave been dreadfully hypocritical | Will want the keys of your box.” I knew what was coming. 
of me to go on pretending it was my aunt Campbell I was | I followed him as blindly as if I had been mesmerized, My 
80 anxious to see whenever I could get leave faom school— | teeth was chattering and my knees kaocked togetler, as 1 
or it was no such thing. walked,in very distress. When we reached.the school. 





I went to my aunt’s house not to see her, but my cousin | Tum and came to my box, the.dootor continued,“ Your, 


Fanny. We used to write to each other twice a week. We | 22nt wishes me to receive from you all Miss Campbell’s let- 
contrived to go tor walks together, too, whereof much of the| ters.” I gave them out—all my store—all my treasures ; 
enjoyment depended on their secrecy, and the dread leat we | 20d never did beggar feel his poverty as I did, new my 
should be found out. I must have dropped one of Fanny’s| Tiches were gone. I flung myse:f down,on the empty box, 
little notes from my pocket ia the playground, for 1 was | —e™pty now ot ail that could give me pleasure—and sobbed 
startled to hear George Wickham come bebind me reading | Out my grief and my distress. Doctor Warr touched me 
Fanny’s words, and “making game” of them before the| *0ftly on the shoulder, and said in hie gentlest voice, “ Mi- 
other boys. In an instant I flew at him like a tiger, tore | chael, there are many who would laugh ata boy’s griei in 
the note away, and struck him a blow in the face. He re- | Such & case as your's, Ido not. I.was.never more deeply 
turned the biow directly, and in a minute we were fighting | in love, or more truly, than when I was your ege.” 
desperately, the boys cheering each of us in turn as some, He saw me to my room; and as I sobbed. myself to sleep 
well delivered stroke gave one orthe other a momentary |! felt that my first dream of love was over. 
advantage. We were both closing for severe battle, when| Will you laugh at me if I add that I had vowed her. eter- 
the doctor walked quietly in betmeen, and said in bis ca:m | 94! fidelity, and sent her thirteen postage stamps to write 
voice : tome during the holidays ’—From Good Words, 

* Michael Green and Geo. Wickham, [ wish to speak with +e 
— og school room.” We followed him, bleeding and Lessons in Electricity. 
Pe I am sorry to find,” the doctor began, opening his calm Sei 
eyes very wide and fixing them on our flushed aud burning BY PROF. 'TYRDALL, ¥.B. 6: ; 
faces, “ that you have not yet learnt one of the first lessons| [Tbis is an excellent guide to the teacher as well as help 
most people learn in infancy—the use of your hands, You | for self-study to students, leading them to actual practical 
have both so obviously mistaken the purpose for which |¢*Périment in Natural Philosophy. We shall make this 
hands were given you, that I am afraid we must go back volume thesource from whence we shall draw materials for 
agein to first principles. lt is not my fault if I treat yon|® series of articles on Electricity, i]ustrating them with the 
like children, but yours, that you won't act like men. Cntil | cuts of apparatus used—and of which may be either made 
you know what your hands are for, I cannot cerjainly aljow | Cheaply or purchased of Mr. Curt W. Meyer, 14 Bible House. 
you to use them any more, lest you do more mischief. To | Those who want to see a list, will be furnished free. The 
prevent mistakes till you know better, I am going to tie up price of above book is $1.00.) 


your hands.” Section 1. Introduction —Many centuries before Christ, 








Boyle imagined that. the electrified body threw out an in- 
visible, glutinous substance, which laid hold of light bodies, 
and, returning to the seurce from which it emanated, car- 
ried them along with it. 

Otto von Guericke, Burgomaster of Magdeburg, contem- 
porary of Boyle, and inventor of the air-pump, intensified 
the electric power previously obtained. ; He devised what 
may be called the first electrical machine, which was a ball 
of sulphur, about the size of a child’s head. Turned by a 
handle and rubbed by the dry hand, the salpher-sphere 
emitted light in the dark. 

Von Guericke also noticed thats feather,-having been 
first attracted toward his sulpbur globe, was afterward re- 
pellea, and kept at a distance from it, until, having toucited 
another body, it was again attracted. Healso heard the 
hissing of the “electric fire,” and observed. that a body, 
when . brought near his excited sphere, became: electrical 
and capable of being attracted. 

The members of the Academy del Ciuyertto examined va- 
rious substances electrically. They proved smoke to be at- 
tracted, but not flame, which, they found, deprived an elec- 
tritied body of its power. In showing that: when rubbed 
amber was held over the surface of a liquid, a little emin- 
ence was formed, from which the liquid was finally discharg- 
ed against, the amber. 

Sir Isaac Newton, by rubbing a flat glass, caused light 
bodies to jump between it and a table. . He also noticed the 
influence of the rubber in electric excitation. , His gown, 
for example, was found to be much more effective than a 
napkin, Newton imagined that the excited body emitted 
av elastic fluid which penetrated glass. 

Dr. Wali (1708) experimented with large, elongated pieces 
jofamber. He found wool to be the best rubber of amber. 
| ‘A prodigious number of little cracklings” was produced 
| by the friction, every one of them being accompanied by a 
flaeh of light. “This light and erackling,”’ says Dr. Wall, 
| “seem in some degree to represent thunder and lightning.” 
| This is the first. published allusiou to thunder and lightning 
| in connection with electricity. 
| Stephen Gray (1729) also observed the electric brush, 
| snapping, ana sparks. He made the prophetic remark, that 

“though these effects are at present only minute, it is prob- 
| able that in time there may be found out a way to collect a 
| greater quantity of the electric fire, and, consequently, to in- 
| crease the force of that power which by several of those ex- 
periments, if we are permitted to compare great things with 
| small, seems to be of the samie nature with that of thunder 
and lightning.” 

Sec, 3. The Art of Exrperiment—We have thus broken 
ground with a few historic notes, intended toshow the grad- 
ual growth of electrical science. Our next step must be to 
get some knowledge of the facts referred to, and to learn 
how they may be produced and extending such facts, and of 
inquiring into them by proper instruments, is the art of ex- 
periment. Itie an art. of extreme importance, for by its 








means we can, as it were, converse with Nature, asking her 
guestions and receiving from her replies. ‘ 
Sec. 4. Materials for Experiment.—At this stage ot ou 


labors we are tu provide oursel{ with the following materi- 
als :— 


a. Some sticks of sealing—wax. 
b. Two pieces of gutta-percha tubing, about eighteen 
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inches long and three-quarters of an inch outside pera a 


¢. ‘Two or three glass tubes, about eighteen inches long 
and three quarters of an inch wide, closed at one end, and 
not too thin, lest they should break in your hand and cut 
it. 2 

d. Two or three pieces of clean flannel, capable of being 
folded into pads of two or three layers, about eight or ten 
inches square. 

e. A couple of pads, composed of three or four layers of 
silk, about eight or ten inches square. 

f. A board about eighteen inches square, and a piece of In- 
dia-rubber. 





g. Some very narrow silk ribbon, anda wire loop, like 
that shown in Fig. 1, in which sticks of sealing-wax, tubes 
of gutta-percha, rods of glass, or a walking-stick, may be 
suspended. I choose a narrow ribbon because it is conveni- 
ent to have a suspending cord that will neither twist nor 
untwist of itself. 

I usually employ a loop with two ends, which are here 
shown free, soldered together. The loop would thus be 
unbroken, But you may not be skilled in theart of soider- 
ing, and I therefore choose the free loop, which is very easi- 
ly constructed. ; 

|For the purpose of suspension, an arrangement resembling 
a towel-horse, with a single horizontal rail, will be found 
convenient. 





£ 








h. Astraw, IJ’, Fig. 2, delicately supported on the point 
of a sewing-needle WV, inserted in a stick of sealing-wax. A, 
attached below toa little circular plate of tin. In Fig. 8 
the straw is shown on a larger scale, and separate from its 
needle The short bit of straw in the middle, which serves 
as a cap, is stuck on by sealing-wax. 

4. The name of “amalgam” is given to a mixture of mer- 
cury with other metals. Experience has shown that the 
efficacy of a silk rubber is vastly increased when it is smear- 
ed over with an amalgam formed of one part by weight of 
tin, two of zinc, and six of mercury. AA little lard is to be 
first smeared on the silk, and the amalgam is to be applied 
tothe lard. The amalgam, if hard, must be pounded or 
bruised with a pestle or a hammer until it is soft. You can 
purchase sixpennyworth of it at a philosophical-instrument 
maker’s It is to be added to your materials, 
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k. I should like to make these pages suitable for boys 
without much pocket-money, and therefore aim at economy 
in my list of materials. But provide by all means, if you 
can, fox’s brush, such as those usually employed in dust- 
ing farnitare.—From Prof. Tyndal’s Manual. 

TO BE CONTINUED. | 





Maxims for Teaching. 





1st. ARRANGE some general exercise for occasional prac- 
tice: such as spelling on sides, writing from dictation, fami- 
liar lectures, solution of practical] problems, &c. 

2d. Appoint seme of the more advanced pupils te lecture 
to the class or school upon the more difficult points in the 
various branches. 

8d. Require the pupils to take notes of such lectures, and 
question them afterwards upon the same. 

4th. Revise daily the lessons of the preceding day. 

Sth. Revise as much as possible by “ Topic,” and without 
the use of leading questions. 

6th. Give questions not found in the text-books ,used to be 
worked out and brought before the class at the next exer- 
cise. 

7th. Assign short lessons and give as much time as pos- 
sible to illustrations of principles. 

8th. Sometimes review promiscuously, hurrying from one 
“topic” toanother, without regard to the logical connec- 
tion.* 

9th. Give practice in composition and declamation. 

10th. Advance only when the ground passed over has 
been thoroughly canvassed. 

STUDIES IN C@NNECTION. 

ist, Combine reading with spelling. 

2d. Combine meatal with written arithmetic. 

8d. Combine grammar with composition. 

4th. Combine geography with elementary astronomy. 

5th.$Combine natural philosophy with physiology, as it re- 
lates to the laws of health aud life. 

6th. Depend upon repetition and practice to insure suc- 
cess. 

7th. Teach principles before rules, and things before 
names. 

8th. Teach the logical connection of every subject studied. 

METHODS OF TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 

1st. Remember that the ideas of numbers are among the 
first and easiest of apprehension. Therefore, commence 
early, and while learning to read, drill in connecting simple 
combinations of numbers. 

2d. When ready to take up the subject regularly by the 
text-books, let mental arithmetic come first in order. 

$d. Teach the combination of numbers in all forms be- 
fore passing to the solution of questions. 

4th. When this is accomplished, take up mental and 
written arithmetic in connection. 

Sth. Recite mental arithmetic without the use of the 
book, and have the pupils reproduce every question solved. 

6th. Let the analysis of the questions be methodical, and 
reason logical without holding the pupils invariably toa 
prescribed form. 

7th. Teach both mental and written arithmetic upon the 
same principle, namely, analysis. 

8th. Sometimes analyze first, and then give and teach 
the rule, and again the rule first, and finally analyze. 

9th. Give much practice upon the slate and black-board, 
using many practical questions not found in the text-book 
used. 
10th. Give clear analysis yourself of difficult points, and 
require the pupils to reproduce them as if they were yours. 

E. M. ALLEN. 
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Mistakes. 








It is a mistake for ajteacher to supppose that he can keep 
up with his profession without the aid of school jour- 
nals, 

It is a mistake for a teacher to think that he can get along 
with school-work without a complete programme. 

It is a mistake fora teacher to deem it unnecessary to 
make special preparation for each day’s duties. 

It is a mistake for a teacher to think that his duty lies in 
teaching text-book knowledge, 

It is a* mistake in a teacher to neglect regular and fre- 
quent exercises in compositions. , 

It is a mistake to let pupils pass through school without 
much practical work in letter writing. 

It is a mistake to let pupils leave school without acquir- 
ing a knowledge of ordinary business forms and priaci- 
ples. 

It is aserious but a common mistake for pupils to be put 
forward into readers or arithmetics beyond their powers of 
comprehension. 

It is a sad mistake if pupils are not taught honesty, truth- 
fulness, manliness, self-respect in their every day work. 

It is a serious mistake for boys or girls to think that labos 
is degrading. 

It 1s a bitter mistake for chidren to be taught to depend 
on others for help.J 

It is s mistake for teachers to allow lip-study by the 


' pupils. 
It is a mistake for ateacher t allow whispering among 
pupils. 





Illinois. 


In Fairfield, Wayne County, Il)., in one «/ che public— 
schools, a lad over fourieen years of age tail» chrough neg- 
ligence, or some other cause, to learn apd recite a certain 
grammar lesson as required by the teacher. For each tail- 
ure, the teacher ordered his punishment or expulsion The 
teacher ordered him to pull off his coat and be whipped. 
The Jad objected, and was expelled. The whole controversy 
is centered in the demand made for the boy to pull off his 
coat, The matter having been referred to Hon. 8. M. Etter, 
Supt. Public Instruction, he writes as follows to the Wayne 
County Superintendent of Public Schools : 

“The law will not sustain a teacher in so barbarous an 
act as compelling a pupil to take off his coat to be whipped 
for failing to learn a lesson. Such an act would subject the 
teacher to prosecution, and I do not believe there is a court 
in the State that would not impose a fine upon him. The 
Supreme Court decided in the case of Henry Rolison vs- 
Francis Post, vol. 29, page 567, that pupils cannot be ex- 
pelled or deprived of the privileges of the schoul for any 
cause except that named in the Jaw. which is incorrigibly 
bad conduct, and then only when all other means have fail- 
ed. The Supreme Court also sustained the lower courts in 
imposing a fine on the directors and principal of the school 
for expelling Miss Post for refusing to study bookkeeping 
Teachers undoubtedly have the right to inflict a reasonable 
punishment for bad conduct, but they have no right, either 
morally or legally, to inflict an inhumgn or barbarous whip- 
ping upon the offender. In my opinion, any teacher that 
cannot create an interest in his pupilsson the side of good 
order and good lessons without resorting to such meuns, is 
not fit for the schoo) room, and the sooner a district dispen- 
ses with his services, the better. The country is full of ex- 
cellent teachers unable to find situations, and it is too bad 
to supply the schools with inefficient persons. Children 
have rights and the people have rights, but many teachers 
ignore all these. Teachers are employed fora certain kind 
of work, subject to their employers. They should not forget 
this. I have written you thus fully because I am confident 
our sehools can be managed without resorting to any kind 
of inhuman punishment.” 
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Scientific. 





According to a Swedish journal, in the Bay of Komenok, 
near Koma, in Greenland, fossil and very characteristic re- 
mains of palin and other trees have been discovered lately, 
which tend to show that in these parts formerly a rich veg- 
etation must have existed. But the ice period of geologists 
arrived, and, as a consequence of the decreasing tempera- 
ture, this fine vegetation was covered with ice and snow, 
This sinking in the temperature, which moved in a souther- 
ly direction, as can be proved by geological data, i, ¢., the 
discovery of fossil plants of certain species, seems to be go- 
ing on in our days also. During the last few years the ice 
has increased far toward the south; thus between Green- 
land and the Arctic Sea colossal masses of ice have accumu- 
lated. On European coasts navigators now frequently find 
ice in latitudes where it never existed before during the 
summer months, and the cold reigning upon the Scandin- 
avian Peninsula thie summer results from the masses of ice 
which are floating in the region where the Gulf stream 
bends toward our coasts. This is a repetition of the obser- 
vations made in the cold summer of 1865. The unaccustom- 
ed vicinity of these masses of ice has rendered the climate 
of Iceland so cold that corn no longer ripens there, and the 
Icelanders, in fear of a coming famine and icy climate, begin 
to found a new home in North America. 

THE TELEPHONE.—A recent improvement in this discov. 
ery, and an important accessory in its use, isa new bell 
signal operated without electricity, and the hand telephone 
by which all disturbing influences ae cut off, and conversa- 
tion can be carried on amid din and commotion with perfect 
facility. The uses to which the instrument can be placed 
are numerous. It has been tested successfully in the mines 
of Cornwall (England), where telegraphic instruments can- 
not be used on account of the exposure of the metal to damp. 
ness; and it is also being used by submarine divers to com- 
mupicate with assistants above water. It is thought from 
recent experiments that the supposed obstacles to its use on 
submarine cables have been overcome, and that it will be 
possible to talk with our transatlantic friends before many 
months. There are already over 2,600 of Prof. Bell’s tele- 
phones in practical use in various parts of the country. Bos 
ton has 300, New York about the same number, Cleveland 
200, and Cincinnati 100. They are, indeed, scattered 
through the country, from Galveston in Texas to Montreal 
in Canada, doing practical work. 
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What the Girls did at Dinner-Time. 


QUESTIONS. 

“Supposing we play cross questions and crooked answers. 
I will make .one set of numbers, and Carrie or Annie can, 
make another,” said Mollie Browne. 

By {this she meant cutting paper into small squares, and 
numbering them 1, 2, 3, up to 25; then one other set exact- 
ly like them, They put one set in a little pasteboard box 
and distributed the others to the girls. 

“ Do not look at your numbers,”’ said Annie, ‘“ I willcom 
meace by taking a card from the box, and then without 
glancing at it, ask a question, I will then name the number 
on the card, and whoever has the corresponding one, must 
answer, ‘1 have,’ ‘yes,’ or anythiug in assent to the ques- 
tions, you understand ?” 

“What do you mean when you say not to look at them 
and how can we tell whether our number ia like the one 
you hold ?” asked Ma gie. 

“TI mean not to look at them until.we were all ready to 
begin. Now I willdraw. Question: “ Who likes chocolate 
caramels? No, 9.” 

“T do, said Lizzie, as she held up her card, 

“Put it aside, where it will not get mixed with the ones 
we are using,” said Carrie. Maggie who was sitting next 
to Mollie asked her question. 

“ Who gets up late in the morning? No. 8,” 

“I do,” said Annie, then they all laughed, for Annie’s 
weak point was lying in bed in the morning. 

“What girl knows her history lesson? No. 2,” said Liz- 
zie. 

“T do,” answered Carrie, when there wes another laugh, 
as Carrie was never known to failin this study. 

& “Who is going to send answers to the ScHOLAR’s Com- 
PANION? No. 22.” Here they all looked at their numbers, 
and finally all exclaimed, 

“Tam!” but only Mollie had the right number. 

The questions were asked, and as quickly answered. 
Carrie had to say that she liked pepper, when she most cor- 
dially hated it. Lizzie said she loved to wash dishes which 
she greatly disliked. Atter two games of questions. Lizzie 
said that if Carrie knew her history lesson, she did net, and 
must study, whereupon Maggie and Annie started for their 
pooks, and the circle was broken. 

EPO Os 

A school-master in New Hampshire says that if the boys 
in his school had twenty pockets in their clothiug, each one 
would contain a piece of string and a spool. Yes, and three 
old nails and a bit of chalk. 











A Prophetic Dream. 





: 
Just before Major Andre’s embarkation for America, he 


made a journey into Derbyshire, to pay Miss Anna Seward a 
visit, and it was arranged that they should take a pleasure 
ride to the Peak. Miss Seward told Andre, tha: besides en- 


joying the beauties of the natural scenery, Le would there.) 


meet some of her most valued friends, among: them Mr. 
Newton, whom she playfully called her “,minstrel,’’ and 
Mr. Cunningham, the curate, whom she regardec as a very 
elegant poet. 

hile these two gentlezuen were awaiting together the 
arrival of the party, Mr. Cunningham remarked to Mr. New- 
ton, “I had avery strange ¢ream last night, and it has 
haunted me all day, seeming, unlike ordinary dreams, to be 
impressed vividly upon my mind. I fancied myself to be in 
a great forest. The place was strange to me, and while 
looking about with some surprise,1 saw a liorseman ap 
proaching at great speed. Just as he reached the spot 
where I stood, three men rushed out of a thicket, and seiz- 
ing his bridle hurried him away, after closely searching his 
person. The countenance of the stranger was a very inter- 
esting and impressive one. I seem to see it now. My sym. 
pathy for him was so great that lawoke. But I presently 
fell asleev again and dreamed that I was standing near a 


strange city, among thousands of people, and that I saw the 


same person I had seen in the wood brought out and sus- 
pended to the gallows. The victim was young, and had a 
courtly bearing. The influence and the effects of this dream 
are somewhat different from any that I ever had.” 

Not long after Miss Seward arrived with the handsome 
stranger. Mr. Cuaningham turned pale witn a nameless 
horror as he was presented to Andre, and at bis first oppor 
tunity said to Mr. Ne-vton : 

* That, sir, was the face I saw in my dream.” 
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Great Structures. 

THE Colossus of Rhodes was an ancient structure that was 
built for the guidance of vessels at sea, and was regarded as 
one of the seven wonders of the world. It wasthe figure of 
a man, built in such a manner, as to stand astride the en- 
trance into the harbor, that ships might sail between its 
legs, which were fully 50 ft. apart. A staircase was built mn 
the inside of it, and in the outstretched hand was a dish to 
hold fire, asa landmark to mariners. The entire figure was 
105 feet in height, and built of brass. It took twelve years 
to erect it, but it stood only fifty-six, being thrown down by 
an earthquake, 


Another lighthouse which is remarkable for its height, 
and for t ificultres encountered in building, is the Sker- 
ryvore ithouse, finished in 1844, It stands on a rock ten 
miles from the neatest point of the island of Tiru, in a very 


wild and stormy-patt of pe very block of ma- 
sonry, used to construct this tower, ad to“be landed on the 
rock in the face ot a tremendous sea, das in, from the 
Atlantic. It is 138 feet high, and the light can bg seen at 
the distance of eighteen miles. 

The Niagara suspension raNway bridge is remarkable for 
crossing the Niagara so near the falls as towéem a) very dar- 
ing undertaking. The bridge, 800 feet*tong;4s Inuch short- 
er than many railway bridges, but it was very difficult to 
build in such a situation. A locomotive first crossed the 





British and United States empire. 
—_--———_- 4 —— 


“AAs ! while he was thus permitted to read only for the 


losing forever the opportunity of acquiring habits of firm 

and assiduous application ; of gaining the art of controlling; 
| directing and concentrating the powers of his mind for ear- 
| nest investigation—an art far more essential than even that 
ntimate acquaintance with classical learning which is the 
| primary object of study. 
| such numerous instances of erudition occur among the low- 
ler rank is, that with the same powers of mind, the poor 
student is limited to a narrow circle for indulging his pas— 

sion for books, and must necessarily make himself master 
of the few he \possesses ere he can acquire more.’’—ScorTrt, 
| (* Waverly.”) 








“ Tilustrated with cuts!” said a mischevious urchin, as he 
drew his knife acroes the leaves of his grammar. “ I/lus- 
trated with cuts!” repeated the teacher as he laic his cane 
| across the back of the mischievous urchin. 





| A lad in one of our public schools lifted his hand to make 
|a request. “Well, what is it?” inquired the teacher. 
|« Please may we sing ‘ Come forty hundred m'les away %,’,” 

“We have no such fsong,” she answered. “O,’yes’m, we 
have; we sungit yesterday, persisted the little petitioner ; 
and by that time she discovered that he wanted the song, 
“ Come fortb, ve hunters, blithe’and gay.” 


take your son from school?” “I don’t like the way he is 
taught,” “What is the matter?” “Oh, they said he 





must spell ’taters with a ‘p.’” 





Niagara in’ 1855, making the first railway link between the 


gratification of his amusement, he toresaw not that he was: 


I believe one reason why : 


“ Squire Hobson,” said a teacher, “ Why are you going to . 
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Those answering an Adver- 
tisement will confer a favor 
upon the Advertiser and Pub- 
lishers by stating that they 
saw the advertisement in the 
New York School Journal. 


PUBLISHERS. 


FRREQUA & DUNN, 
43 West 22d Street, New York. 
We would respectfully call your attention to the new 
series of Copy Books, enti the 


Combined Trial and Copy Page 
Writimg Book. 


It consists of twelve numbers, analytically, systemati- 
cally and progressively arranged, The style of letters 
is the newest and simplest. The best engravers have 
been employed on the work and the paper is unexcep- 
tionable. In each book there are, besides the ordinary 
copy pages, patented r2>movable Trial Pages, simi- 
larly ruled and containing, accurding to the advance- 
ment, either one, two or three lines of the copy in dots 
to be traced by the pupil. As first efforts are general- 
ly imperfect, they can be made on the Trial Page, 
which may be removed without injury to the > 
The benefit of this practice can b3 tested by the writ- 
ing on the regular copy page. We would draw partic- 
ular attention tothe blank Trial Pages at the in- 
ning, middle and end of the books. Inthe Primsry 
Course they are intended for drilling the scholars in 
writing their namesand the dates. In the Grammar 
Series dictation exercises may by given, showing the 
advaucement more clearly than in any other manner, 
In compiling this work the editors, from personal 
experience and valuable suggestions given them, 
are assured they have met a need which has long 
been felt, and they are placing before the publica 
superior book in all points and details. These books 
are now on the Supply List of the Board of Edueation 
in the City ot New York. They are used throughout 
the Training Department of the Norma! College, and 
have been highly approved and introduced by many 
Principals in the Public Schools. 
S82" The prices are the same as for other writing books. 
REQUA & DUNN, 
EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS, 
43 West 22d, Street, N.Y. 


U. FehtEnINO ALTA SO- 


Invite attention to the Series of 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


Quarto Dictionary. Illustrated. Sheep, $10.00 
Universal and Critical Dictionary. 8vo. 
She 1 











2.00 
1.75 
1.00 


Academic Dictionary, [lus, Crown, 8yo. 
Comprehensive Dictionary, [lus. 12mo, 
School (Elementary) Dict’y. Ilus. 13mo. 
Primary Dictionary. [lustrated, 16mo 60 
Pocket Dictionary. [lus, 24mo, Oloth, 63 
(™ Many special aids to students, in addition to a very 
full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make the 
above-named books, in the opinion of our most dis- 
tinguisbed educators, the most complete, as well as by 
far the cheapest Dictionaries of our language. 





J¥'2QN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 
"NEW YorK.” 
Publish 

Sander’s Union Readers. 
New Graded Readers. 
Robinson’s Mathematies. 

“ Shorter Course in Mathematica. 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 
White's Progressive Art Studies. 
Swinton’s Historics. 

ed Gcographies. 
Swinten’s Word Book Series. 
Dana’s Geology. 
Spencerian Penmanship. 
Gray’s Botanies, &e-, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


W. ELLSWORTH 
H. Aavy OF ALL IN’ IMPROVEMENTS 


in Fractical Penzmanship. 
*The first to introduce the Seale eof Thirds in 
Writing-Book, (1961). 
The first to classify Capitals as Standard, and Busi- 
iness, or Current styles, (1561). 
*The first to preparea Text-Book on Penman- 
ship, (1863) 
*The first to publish Black-Board Charts of Let- 
ters, (1863), 
* The first toissuea Paren devoted to Penmanship, 
(1866). 
* The — to popularize Tracing in Copy-Books, 
(1867). 
The firstto found Medals for Improvement in Pen- 
manship, (1876). 
The first to introduce the 
Writing-Book, (1377). 
Address CARE OF AMERICAN NEWS CO., 
Chambers Street, New York. 
* Bince followed by competing authors. 


POTTER AIRY PRT 2°» 
iY) Publishers of 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, Danton & Scribner’s New Manual of 
Penmanchip. 
Bartholemew’s Industrial Drawing Series. 
Industrial Drawing Books. 
Primary Cards, three sets. 
Pay ray Manual or guide to above. 
le to Cards. | 
= The most preh ctacal and beautiful 
series yet published. 
Graded Blanks. 
. No.1. Words, No.2, Words and Definitions. No, 
3, Words, Definitions, Sentences. 
The and 10 cts., intro- 


&e. 





Reversible Form of 








P 
ve, P 


ion 7 ets.; full si ite. 
4 ze, irs: . 

o Descriptive Calalogue. with Fates of lntroduction, 
on application. Correspondence solicited, 





POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO 
53 John t,, M. ¥, 


CHARON: REMSEN and YAFFEL- 


Prof. LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 
Outlines of History,—Outlines of History ; with 
Tables, Chronol Gen: 


, , and 

Literary. 1 vol., 238 oblong 4to, cloth, $2.00, 

Historical Questions, yoally Lstanged ant’ Dr 
v: 

ion-book to Outlines of History. 1 vol, 


compani: 
chiens quarto, cloth $1.75. 
on hy chronological ies of 1 
a wer 00 Colored 
Maps, illustrating successive periods, from the Dawn 
of History to the Present Day. 1 vol, oblong quar- 
to, cloth $3,50. 

Historical Chart, or, History Taught by the Eye. 
Showing at a glance the Rise, Development and Fall 
vf all the important Nations, from the earliest times 
until the present day. This Chart is published in 
four distinct forms. 

&82— For terms and other information, address the 
@ publishers. 


W. SHOEMAKER & Co., 
PUBLISH 
Elocutionists’ Annual, 
No. 4, 192 pages, comprising the latest popular read- 
i recitations, dialogues and tableaux, 35 cts., cloth 


15 
Best Things from Best Autho: 





rs. 

Comprising Nos. 1, 2 and 3of the Elocutionists An- 
nual (nearly 600 pages) elegantly bound, cloth, $1.50. 
Green and gold, $2. 


Oratory. 

An oration by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, delivered 
before.the National School of Elocution and Oratory ; 
[an + ther nome J 15 cts., limp cloth 25cts. The above 
publications sent post paid on receipt of price. 

J. W. SHOEMAKER & CO., Publishers, 
1,418 Chestnutst., Phila., Pa, 


Cottins & BROTHER, 

PUBLISHERS, 414 Broadway, N. Y. 

Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell). A Com- 
pendium of Astronomy, forscbhools, By Prof, O!m- 
—_ A new edition, revised by Prof. Snell, 12mo, 





$1 00. 

Olmsted’s College Astrononiy (Snell). An In- 
troduction to Astronomy, for college students. By 
Prof. Olmsted, Yale College. Third stereotype edi- 
Py Revised by Prof. Snell, Amherst College, 9vo, 


IDDLETON, W. J. 
27 Howard St., New York, 
= on Study of Words.—Revised Ed.,—12 mo. 





White’s Cloth, 


$1.25. 
Connington’s Zneid of Virgil.—l2mo. $2.25. 
The Unabridged “ Student’s Hallam.” 12mo. 
.75 vol. 
May’s Constitution of England. 12mo, $1.75 vol. 


STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 


NEW EDITIONS 
BROWN’S 
ENCLISH 
GRAMMARS. 


Edited by HENRY KIDDLE, A. M. 
Supt. of schools, New York City, 


Brown's First Linesof English Grammar $0.45 
: Institutes =“ “ = 1.00 


The excellence of BROWN’S GRAMMARS is very 
generally adm:tted, and notwithstanding the multitude 
of School Grammars which haye COME IN COMPE- 
TITION WITH THEM, they have steadily ADV ANC- 
ED IN PUBLIC FAVOR. In rspicnous arrange- 
ment, accuracy of definition, fullness of illustration, 
and comprehensiveness of plan. they stand UNRI VAL- 
ED, and are probably MORE EXTENSIVELY USED 
throughout the United States than ANY OTHER works 
on the subject. 


Friends’ Elementary and High School, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Iam still using Brown’s Grammars in the Institu- 
tion, preferring them to others because they are at once 
comprehensive and methodical. ning with an 
exp'anation of what is, and the parts into 
which it is divided, it takes up each part in detail, 
places the principles of the Janguage before the 
eye of the learner, and impresses them upon his mind 
by definitions and rules so perspicuous, so simple, yet 
so comprehensive, that he cannot fail to uaderstand 


Student's Mythology.—12mo, 





Definitions are illustrated by examples; rules are 
followed by practical exeretses, both in parsing and 
false syntax. Parsing commences with etymology, and 
thns the stadent not only learns what each part of 
speech is, but its relation to other words ia. the sen- 
tence. Going on by constant repetitions and easy grad- 
ations, he becomes thoroughly acquainted with the 
whole subject. 

Prosody is treated in a manner as thorough and me- 
thodical, The examples are so weil chosen, the exer- 
cises for practice so numerous, that with the sid and 
direction of a competent teacher the student can gain 
so full a knowledge of versification, and the right use 
of figurative language, as almost to preciude the neces- 
ity for studying that branch of rhetoric, 


Es M, Lams, Principal, 


BROWN'S | GRAMMAR 
ENGLISH GRAMMARS 


Over 1000 papes, Royal Svo.,.......-.. $6.25. 
The “ GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS” is 
of reference, 





an invaluable book and every schelar 
should have a copy in his library. No teacher can af- 
ford to be without it, 

Very Favorable Terms for Introduction. 


“WILLIAM WOOD & CO... 
°27 GREAT JONES. STREET, e- 
NEW YORK. ' 








1877. NEW: BOOKS. ’ 1877. 


New Features! 


| Better Methods! 
!. Appleton’s Readers. 28) Wx. 7. Hazns, Supt. of 
Schools, St. Louis, Mo.; A. J. Rickorr, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio ; 
and Mark Baitey, Prof. of Elocution, Yale College. (Ready Oct. 1st.) 


2. New American History. ForSchools. By G. P. Quack- 


ENBoS, LL.D. 


Incomparably superior. 


3. The Model Copy-Books. In six numbers. Wirn 


SLIDING COPIES, 


A great improvement. 


( Ready Oct. 1st. ) 


4. Synopsis of Ceneral Hi istory. From B. Cc. 800 to A. 


D. 1876. Outlined in Diagrams and Tables. 


M. D. (Ready Oct. 1st. ) 


By SamMuet Wintarp, A. M. 


5. Krusi’s Industrial Drawing Courses. 


Textile Designs. 
Mechanical 


3. rawing. 


2. Outline and Relief Designs. 


Descriptive circulars, specimen pages, and price lists, forwarded upon application) Teachers will oblige 


by sending us their post offiice addresses, for future an 


nouncements, 


Address D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 &551Broadway, N.Y 





RIDPATH’S 
U. 8. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Eductors every- 
where. 


120,000 COPIES IN USE: 


Teachers and School Officers are 
cordially invited to send specimen 
ages, including samples of the 
aps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 
ERS 


JONES BROTH & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, ; 


37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, » 


Have on hand the largest assortmen: of Theological, 
College and School books kept in New York, 
A large assortment from auction for School, Family 





and general Libraries. Also Sunday school books from | 


il publishers—all on the most favorable terms, | 
Books sold only by subscription, A 
Send for catalogues and particulars. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD. 


67.432 Magnificent Books 
At Our Price 


87,432 Beautiful Juveniles, 
At Your Prices. 


54,382 Bibles, Prayer Books, 
At Any Price. 


Special term to Professional People. 
free, send stamp, 


LECCET BROTHERS, 
8 BEEKMAN STREET, (Opposite Post Office.) 


A LIVE TEACHER 


WRITES: 
“THE SONG HERALD isa Grand Book 
have already ordered 212 copies.”’ 
—For— 


SINGING CLASSES AND CONVENTIONS | 
There certainly has never before appeared a book of | 
musical instruciion and beautiful music, so complete 
in all ita departmenis as | 


“THE SONG HERALD.” | 


New Edition Ready. 192 Pages. Price 75 
Cents ; $7.50 a dozen. 


ARE YOU ONE of the goand9?| 

This is the title 6f a new sacred song that is becom- | 
ing widely popular. It has a thrilling effect when well 
sung. Price 35 cents. 


CHURCH'S MUSICAL VISITOR. | 


THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 

The new volume, beginug wi.h October number, | 
will excel any of the preceding in every particular, | 
Send stamp for fall particulars fer the new year, and | 

cof that the Visitor *‘does actually give over $20 for 
fi. 1” Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
And 805 BROADWAY NEW YORK, 





Catalogues 








| 
| 


a day sure made by agents sell ng our 

10, ib $25 cam, ryom care a Chote 

100 sam Ww ‘or 4 

Illustrated - free. J, ie vor RD’S SONS, 
BOSTON. Esta! . 


| erin America should bave this aan | 


| articles not attempted by any other. 





MERRY MUSIC Jor MERRY CHRISTMAS 


| What more appropriate gift for a musical friend than 
one or more of our “‘ GoRlen Series ” of music books. 

| Each of the folowing volumes contains 224 pages of 

elegant music, worth in sheet form about $40.00, 

| Three volumes of pop- 

| Colden Chord ] ular and brilliant piago 


Golden Circle p — — —_ = 
Piano Treasures | e contains from 


to 200 beautiful pieces 
consisting of Waltzes, Polkas, Marches, Galops, Schot- 
tisches, Mazurkas, Fantasias, Popular Airs, Duetts, 
etc., eto, 

Two volumes of choico 
Song Treasures } ,cts music consisting of 
Song Diamonds } Songs, Ballads, etc., by 
the finest writers in Europe and America. Price of 
each of the above volumes, bound in boards, $2.50 ; in 
cloth,, $3.00 , in full gilt, (an elegant gift edition) $4; 
Mailed on receipt of price, Catalogue giving contents 
of each sent free. 


‘EIGHT NEW CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


Together with 40 pages of new music and interest- 
| iug reading matter are contained in 

Brainard’s Musical World 
for December.—Ho.tpay NumBer! Full of choice 
music, Sold by Newsdealers or mailed on receipt of 
15 cents. Only $1.50 per year with premium, Send 
15c, for Sample copy. 


$; BRAINARD’S SONS Publishers, Cleveland; 0. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


—THE— 


‘SUNSHINE of SONG, 


A bright and sunny coliection of New Songs, Bal- 
lads and Songs with Choruses, and with Piano or Reed 
Organ ace’t. A book quite American in character, 
with our own popular composers, and the class of 
songs that are the greatest favorites, 

Uniform in style, binding and price with the “World 
of Song,” “ Gems of English Song,” and others of the 





| + Library ” series, and costs in Boards $2.50; Cloth, 


$3.00; bine Gilt, $4.00. 


—THE — 


Cluster of Gems, 


This is a valuable collection of pieces of a somewtliat 
advanced character as to difficulty, and is suited to the 
tastes of advanced players. here are 239 pages 





| Sheet Music Size, and the pieces. which average about 


5 pages each, are by Leybach, Spindler, Von Bulow, 
Lichner, Rubenstein, Ascher, Oesten, and other cele- 
brities. Uniform in style, price and binding, with the 
“Sunshine” described above, and with th 27 other 
books of the famous “ Library” series, 

In Boards $2.50: Cloth, $3.00; Fine Gilt, $4.00, 

For Sale at all the principal music stores, Will alao 
be mailed, post free, to any address, for the retail 
price. Change may be sent in postage stamps. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H, Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Coa,, 
843 Broapwar, Successors to Lex & WALKER, 

New York, Phila. 
, | 

POTTER’S AMERICAN MONTHLY 

Every Teacher and Scholar, every Reader and Think- 
Awerican 
magazine ; it stands pre-eminent in those eatures that 
are most attractive in Magazine literature and presetite 
a variety and extent of entertainiog and instructive 
No one should 
miss its Semi-Historic American sketches for 1873. @ 

The coming year will excel in Scientific, Art and Lit- 
erary sevtution, and possess all those emphatic pop- 
ular tendencies that have made it the 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE of the PEOPLE, 
Send in subscriptions now. 
Three Dollars a year, post-paid. 
ves of ability wanted everywhere to take 
permanent agencies and secure handsome 
al terms for clu 
from $3, to 
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New York School Journal, 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 
NO. 17 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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BY 


eS. lL. RELLOGSS é& Co., 
‘ AMOS M. KELLOGG, EDITOR. 


Wriiiam H. FARRELL, Business AGENT. 
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TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
—~ —.0:—— 

Subscription Price $2.00 per annum in advance. Money should be 
sent by draft or postal money order. Currency sent by mail is ta ihe 
risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter Al- 
ways get a postal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send 
the money in a registered letter. Remember that currency sent by mail 
18 at your risk and not ours, 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the 
United States. The American News Company of New York, general agts. 


We want an agent wn every town and village in the U. S. to whom we 
will pay a liberal commission. 
The columns of the JouRNAL are open for the discussion of subjects 


pertaining to education. Let those who have practical skill communicate 
it to others. 





Should this paper by any means come into the hands of one not a sub- 
soriber, we ask you (1) to consider it a special invitation io subscribe ; (2) 
to hand it to a teacher or other person who is interersed in education, and 
urge him to take it also. 


NEW YORK, DECEMBER 29, 1877. 


This copy of the New York SCHOOL JoURNAL may 
possibly fall into the hands of one who is not a subscri- 
ber; consider then, that a piece of good fortune has be- 
fallen you, and send in your subscription at once, If 
you are teacher and are a subscriber to no educational 
paper, you do yourself an injury you have no right to 
do. It maybe set down as an undeniable fact that 
every “live teacher” takes an educational paper. A 
emall fund has been placed in our hands to send 
the JOURNAL to those who are too poor to afford it; that 
number we hope is not very large. 











Its Value. 





The old year is fast coming to close. The troubles and 
perplexitios of 1877 will soon be over; so too will its joys 
and felicities. As an agent for the good of the upspringing 
generations, none go beyond the ScHooL JOURNAL; it has 
labored unceasingly to benefit those upon whom rest the 
heavy responsibility of educating our youth. It is more 
convinced, more assured of its useful work it is day by dey. 
Let all old subs¢ribers be prompt to renew—noting the price 
to be only $2.00 this year; let all new subscribers send on 
at once ; you will make no mistake, nor have cause for any 
regret except that you did not begin before. 


The most influential papers in the country commend it. 
“Is one of the best educational journals.”—Appleton's 
Journal. “ The circulation is rapidly increasing, a result 
due to the excellence of its matter.”—Eve. Post. “ Replete 
with matters of interest,"—N. Y. Sun. “Ia full of inter- 
esting matter.”—WN. Y. Zribune. “ Of interest to teach- 
ers.” —WN. Y. Times 

The most prominent educators praise it. “ No periedical 
exceeds it.”—Kx-Supt S. 8. Randall, N. Y. City, “I heart- 
ily recommend it to all teachers.”—Supt. Henry Kiddle, N. 
Y. City. “It deserves the praise and support of the pro 
fession.”—President Hunter, N. Y. City Normal College. 
“Able, fresh, lively and practical.”—Pref. Edward Brooks, 
Pa. ‘ It meets my ideas of an educational paper.”—Prof. 
W. F. Phelps, Principal Whitewater (Wis.) Normal School. 
Says a Principal of one of the Normal Schools in Missouri. 
“I must have the ScHooL JoURNAL.” Says a county super. 
intendent in Indiana, “ Send me the JOURNAL and the bill, 
no matter what it is.” Says Miss Wrigat,a teacher of 23 
years’ experience in Illinois, “I get poor pay, but I know 
too well the value of the JouRNAL to drop it. If I do say 
say it, 1 ama good teacher, and have to thank your paper 
for being so.” “Just the thing for teachers.” “I do not 
wee how a teacher can do without it.” “I always find in it 
something to give me a better and more hopeful view of 
my profession.” “I wish every true teacher could see it-” 
“ T look forward to its visits wich pleasure.” So say thon- 
sands, and so will you when you have been a reader a few 





Tue beautiful piece of music on the fourth page is 
from the Welcome Hour, published by C. M. Cady, 
107 Duane St., N. Y. 





Tue Governor of New York State, in his Message 
to the Legislature last year, betrayed hostility to the 
public school system, He recommended a reduction 
ot the tax for free public schools, and it was accord- 
ingly lowered. He discovered that the cost of teach- 
ing the children of the Empire State cost a good round 
sum of money, and desired to save a portion of it ; his 
plan was to cut down the teacher’s wages. This year he 
has a more radical method ; it is to shut up the high 
schools. Please read his views, and see what you 
think of them. 

THERE are several problems involved in the ques- 
tion, “ What are the Limits of an Education by the 
State ?” The exact amount a boy or girl should be 
taught is stated by some, in a positive manner, to be 
reading, writing, spelling and arithmetic ; others think 
the times demand agood deal more than these. Prob- 
ably there will be a diversity of opinion forever. It is 
a fact that those who are in favor of a liberal educa- 
tion are not only in the majority at present, but are 
steadily increasing. So that it is quite doubtful 
whether there will be any retrograde movement except 
in the way of curtailing expenses as much as possible. 
The argument that one man ought not to be taxed to 
teach another chemistry or rhetoric, as advanced by 
the Governor, will hardly bear a close examination, 
The State of New York did that when it gave money 
to the colleges years and years ago; in other words, 
the State undertook to help instruct a fewin the 
higher branches of knowledge at the expense of the 
many. 








From Letters. 





“T can think of no better way a teacher can use 


his money, or so much as is nee-led, as to take that} 


excellent paper the N, Y. Schoo. Journat.”....“I 
do not want a better paper.’....‘ Full of good things 
for us.’....‘Thanks to the ScHoot JouRNAL’’....‘A 
practical and good -paper.’....‘I have been rather 
slow, I confess, in paying up, but it was not because 
I did not like the paper.’.. . .‘ I shall continue to take 
it next year because I cannot do without it.’....‘I 
should be lost without it.’....‘ Many thanks for the 
good paper you send us.’ We are always glad when 
our friends write us to renew subscriptions to find a 
line or two of approval ; they make the task (no light 
one, we assure you) seem less burdensome and op- 
pressive. 





1877. 


WE cannot close the volume of the year without a 
sigh, so swiftly the time has sped along. Where are 
the friends that set out with us to walk down the star- 
ry months ? A good number survive, but alas! not 
all. Death has been busy, and so has Grief. We 
are not quite as jocund as we were a year ago ; some- 
thing has been imparted to us beside age. We have 
taken a view through the kaleidoscope of life that is 
not wholly pleasing, albeit there were some gay tints. 
And yet, have we not stronger faith than we had? Do 
not we feel more kindly than we did towards human- 
ity, with its hopes, struggles and fears? Especially 
do not we desire the children to be better through our 
instrumentality ? And are not our views clearer as 
to the mode by which this is to be done? Yes, we 
believe in education more firmly, not as a cure for all 
woes, but as a powerful agency for man’s redemption 
from folly and-crime; and more than this, we feel a 
more profound conviction of the divine mission of the 
Teacher. 





Up to this date, we have to record that but five 
subscribers of 1877 have decided not to journey with 





us during 1878, This is a most encouraging feature ; 
a very large proportion of our subscribers have heen 
such for years: five, six, seven and even eight years. 
Such derive a value unknown to the temporary sub- 
scriber. By a constant fellowship with the priceless 
thoughts of the best minds, they have become educa- 
tors of a higher grade ; such is the mission of the 
SCHOOL JouRNAL. We extend to you all, good friends, 
wide as the circle is, a cordial and hearty invitation 
to go with us as we explore the educational ideas, 
movements and progress of the coming year. Not 
only this, but yet more ; bring your friends along, and 
be’sure to: ‘make yourselves at home.’ If there is 
any earnest thought in us, it is to make the JouRNAL 
of solid and practical worth to its subscribers. So 
have we felt as every number went out, andit is that, 
we doubt not, has caused our readers during 1877 to 
decide toremain such during 1878. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


GRAMMAR ScHoot No.—The old building in West 13th 
Street, near 7th Avenue, nas been thoroughly repaired and 
refitted. On the 12th of November it was opened, and be- 
gan again with nearly all its former pupils and many more 
new ones. Twonew wings have been added, with fire- 
proof stairs. For the male department there are 13 class- 
rooms, there in front. A visit to these showed the classes, 
in well lighted, ventilated and pleasant rooms, The num- 
ber on register is now about 417. 

Mr. J. H. Zabriskie, the principal, has had a long and very 
successful experience asa principal. His Vice-Principal is 
Mr. Oscar P. Howe, well-known asan able and skillful 
teacher. We found him engaged with a fine class of boys, 
teaching them American History. His method was a good 
one. Each boy sat with his slate and wrote answers to 
questions proposed. “ What did the English do respecting 
America in 1619?” was answered in writing. This tests 
power to compose and spel], as well as knowledge of His- 
tory. Mr. Howe is principal of an interesting evening 
school, held in this building. Mr. Theo. D. Camp’s room, 
This gentleman has had a long and varied experience, and 
it was a decided pleasure te enter his class. The room looks 
very pleasant with plants and pictures. Mr, Camp turns 
out well and thcroughly prepared scholars; his influence 
over them is excellent. We next visited the rooms of Mr, 
Leipsiger ; Misses Harriot, Carpenter, O’Donnell, Fagan, 
Mooree, Peterson, Jones, Kenny, Ashby and Wells. Nearly 
all the classes were engaged in spelling—writing on slates. 
The order everywhere excellent. There are several features 
here that are worthy of notice. The principal divides his 
pupils in classes as prescribed by the course of study and 
numbers them as ist, 2d, etc, then if there are enough for 
two classes, one is called 1st class, 1st section; or 1st class, 
2nd section, etc. This is better than the naming by letters. 
Then the order and neatness of the pupils, and the airy and 
light appearance of the school rooms will please all. While 
present, Mr. Henry Dayton, Chairman uf the Committee on 
Buildings entered. He has in conjunction with his col- 
legues, given unwearried attention to the imorovement of 
the building and may justly feel proud of the results. 


GRAMMAR ScHOOL No. 11.—This school has sustained a 
losa in the death of George M. Mitchel], who was second as- 
sistant. He was an active officer of the Teachers’ Associa~ 
tion of this city. 


THE Board of Apportionment has bad its fina] session, and 
considered the application for $3.949,800 by the Board of 
Education. It cut off $549,800, reducing the appropriation 
to $3,400,000. Just how this reduction will be distributed 
is not apparent. Itis plain the 34¢ per cent. cut off last 
year from salaries will not be restored ; it will be fortunate 
if the salaries are not further reduced. It is the fervent 
hope of all who wish well to the schools that no reduction 
of salaries will take place. Besides this, there was a slice 
taken from the amount asked for the City College of ex- 
actly $12,500, leaving it $135,000. Thus the old year ends, 
It will be poor comfort, perhaps, to say it might have been 
worse, and yet that is no mean consolation when the sup- 
posed owners of splendid fortunes are seen to be bank- 
rupts. 

THE HOLBROOK LIBRARIES.—Several of the Grammar 
Schools have purchased books from the Holbrook fund. 
mostly works of reference. The total amount was $24,750, 
This was derived from the will of Ephraim Holbrook, a re- 
tired merchant of this city, who died in 1852 ; his will gave 
$250. to a school, and it was decided that only ninety-nine 
were entitled to it. 


Tue INTERCOLLEGIATE AssocriaTION.—The “oratorical 
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 gontest tukes place Thursday evening, January 10th. The 
following colleges are represented’. 
Madison—James H. Mason, Subject : 


alty.” 
Pringston—Charles L. Williams, “ Our Mother Tongue.” 


_ St. John’s—P. A. Hendrick, “ Principle.” 
University of the City of New York—W. J. Roome, Jr. 
' “The Cuban Revolution.” 
Rutger’s—S. Miller, “ Expression of Thought.” 
College of the SCity® of New York—Paul Krutel, “ Ever- 

lasting Man.” 

Wesleyan—T. C. Martin, *‘ Channing.” 
Laiay ette—J. J. Grant, “ The Convictions of Labor.” 
North Western—Conrad Haney, “ The Ideal Man” 
Syracuse—J. E. Ensign, “The Fulfilment of a National 

Ideal.” 

Cornell and Wilfams are expected to send speakers; 
Hamilton has withdrawn; Yale, Harvard, Union and 
Dartmouth as well as other colleges stand aloof. The exam- 
jners in Mathematics are Profs. Newcomb, Michie and Hall ; 
in Greek, Profs. Drisler, Harkness and Lewis. 


“ Progress and Pen- 





New York State. 





Governor Rubinson remains of the same mind as last year 
in regard to the common schools, We give below that por- 
tion of his message to the Legislature that pertains to 
them. 

Total receipts, including balance on hand 

Sept. 80, 1876. 

Total Expenditures. 


$12,110,903 63 | 
10,976,284 45 | 


Amount puid for teachers’ wages. 7,915,633 51 | 
Amounts paid for school houses, repairs, 
furniture, &c. 1,358,404 85 | 


Fstimated value of school ened wat sites 80,386,248 00 | 


Number of school houses. . ‘ - 11,833 
Number of school districts, exclusive of cities, - 11,287 
Number of teachers employed for the legal 

term of school. . é 19,737 
Number of employed dating any portion 

of the year. ‘ 80,161 
Number of children attending pubtic schools, 1 ,023,715 | 
Number of}persons attending normal schools. . 6, 
Number of children of school age in private 

schools, ‘ : 117,154 
Number of volumes in the school district ‘ 

libraries. . . 765,546 
Number of persons in the State between the 

ages of 5 and 21 years. 1,586,234 


“Tt will be seen from the foregoing statement that the | 
money raised by taxation for the schools of the Statefamounts | 
to much more than double the sum required to pay the en- 
tire expenses of the State Government, executive, legisla- 


tive, judicial, civil, and military. The expenditure of so | 


large an amount of public money for any purpose is liable 
to lead to great abuses, as has been shown in our past exper- 
fence. In my judgment,a very great wrong has already 
grown up in connection with our otherwise excellent sys- 
tem. It lies in the principle of applying large amounts of 
the moneys raised by taxation to the support of high schools, 
and instruction in all the sciences and higher branches of 
study required in the learned professions. I can find no ex- 
cuse for raising moneys by general taxation for such pur- 
poses. The only good reason which can be urged for taxa- 
ing one class ot citizens for the education of the children of 
another class, is the necessity of giving to the children of 
all classes a sufficient common school education to enable 
them to understand their duties, and exercise their rights as 
citizens of a free country governed ‘by the popular voice. 
When we go beyond this and take from one man the money 


necessary to educate the children of another man in the arts | 


and sciences, we perpetrate an act of injustice under the 
forms of law. What is worse than this, instead of educating 
the masses of children so us to prepare them for the pursuits 
and industries upon which they must depend for a living, 
we educate them in such a way as to make them discontent- 
edjwith their condition, unfit to discharge ite duties in a 
manner most beneficial to their own interests, and take away | 


THE Committee of the National Educational Ass’n present 
a Memorial to Congress, consisting.of Prof. Phelps, W. T, 
Harris, J. L. Pickard, KE. E. White, A. J, Rickoff, and others. 

Urging the necessity of making adequate and liberal pe- 
uniary provision for the support of the Bureau of Education, 
and for the preparation, publication, and distribution of its 
reports, circulars of information and other documents. Also, 
for the preservation of the increasing professional library, 
and for the reception and classification of the donations al- 
ready made to the pedagogical museum. Also, for provid- 
ing forthe permanent investment of the proceeds of the 
sales of public lands annually accruing, as a national fund. 
the income from which shall be apportioned among the 
several States, under the supervision of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, upon a proper basis of distribution, for the benefit of 
common schools, normal education, and the more complete 
endowment and support of industrial and technical colleges. 


THE Department of Public Instruction of N. Y. State, 
held examinations of applicants for State Certificates. At 
the Normal! Schools located at Albany, Brockport, Buffalo, 
Cortland, Fredonia, Geneseo, New York, Oswego and Pots- 
dam on the 20th inst. The faculties of the respective Nor 
mal Schools conducted the examinations, the results of 
wkich were reported to State Supt. Gilmour. Such of the 
candidates as gave satisfactory evidence of their learning | 
ability and good character, were to receive certificates 





| qualifying them to teach in any of the public schools of the 
| State without further examination. Candidates were to | 
| produce testimonials of character, and must have had at 
| least three years’ experience as teachers. The examination 
| was to bein the following named branches: Reading, Spell 
|ing, Writing, Grammar and Analysis, Geography, outlines 
of American History, Arithmetic, Elementary, Algebra, | 
| Plane Geometry, or Latin and Composition. They will also 
| be expected to have a general knowledge of book-keeping, 
| Rhetoric, the Natural Sciences, Linear end Perspective 
| Drawing, General History, General Literature, Methods, 
School Economy, Civil Government and Schoo] Law. 
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BOOK NOTICES, 


HIsTorY OF THE Unirep States. By Prof. John Clark 
| Ridpath. Published by Jones Brothers &Co., Philadelphia, 

Cincinnati and Chicago, 

We have been greatly interested in the examination of 

| this new history. Its claims to public favor are grounded 
| npon ite thoronghness, careful statement of the facts, natural 
| style, improved maps and comprehensive charts, These 
| latter are a new and valuable feature in a school history, in- 
/as much as they collect, analyse and collate a largs mass of 
contemporaneous events, showing their relations to and in- 
fluence upon each other, at a single glance, more effectively 
| and satisfactorily than can be done inany other way. Prof. 

Ridpath has the*honor of being the first to introduce these 
helps into a text-book for schools, and he will receive the 
|thanks of both teachers and students for the improve- 
| ment. / 
It is a book which will interest the student on account of 
its clear type, appropriately and elegant illustrations, 

sprightly style and connected narrative ; these taken in con- 

nection with its faith‘ulness to the best authorities, proving 
extensive and intelligent research ; its freedom from parti- 
san and sectarian bias; its appreciation of the intelligent 
judgment of the! American people in ‘calling a spade a 
spade,” without the squeamishness so characteristic of those 
writers who fear to offend unworthy prejudices by recording 
the truth ; its incisive analysis of character and motives ; its 
clear, and expressive language, leaving no doubt as to the 
anthcr’s meaning; andthe lateness of its record, bringing 
the history of all important events in our annals down to 
Dec. 1877, including a vivid and interesting statement of the 
causes and consequences of the Great Railroad Strike, it 
must attract the attention ot Scnool Trustees, Superinten- 
dents, Teachers and Scholars, as supplying a want long felt. 

We learn it is already in use in more than 2,500 schools in 
this State alone. 


DETERIORATION AND RACE EDUCATION, BY SAMUEL 
Royce. 
This new work has been in preparation for several years, 
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compliments, to the president of tbe board of educatioug of 
every large city of our Union, for the use and consideration 
ef the board. Yours, respectfully, 

PETER COOPER. 

“ Detereoriation and Race Education” is a stately volume 
of 507 pages, and can be had byjenclosing $2.50 tothe au- 
thor, 200 East 47th street, New York City. 

THE VOYAGE OF THE STEADFAST, by Wm. H. Kingston, 
is a good book for children. It is a story of the sea, but more 
especially a story showing how two lads, by the influence ofa 
faithful old seaman, became Christians. Contains considerable 
instruction, and will be apt to interest little readers in missions. 
Boston : D. Lothrop & Co. 


Six SINNERS; OR, ScHoot Days In BANTAM VALLEY. By 
Campbell Wheaton. New York: G. P. Pntnam’s Sons. A 
natural, pleasant story about the first experiences of a girl at 
school away from home; lively, simple and graphic, and very 
well written. 

Scribner's Monthly, December, has for the first article a sea- 
sonable one on the Wooden Age, giving a very interesting ac- 
count of the lumber trade of our country. The Thoroughbred 
Horse is ably written by Geo. E. Waring, Jr., who is well- 


posted on the subject. The serial stories, Roxy, by Edward 





the strong incentives which impe) those who are really able | and begins to attract attention. Mr. Peter Cooper’s zeal for 
and worthy to win for themselves high positions in learning | the introduction of a more practical and industrial educa- 
and usefulness. When the State has given toall the chil- | tion does not slacken with his years. He hus sent a copy of 
dren a good common school education, it should there leave this work, strong in its facts, arguments and erudition, to 
them to their own resources, and to follow such callings in | the president of the board of education of every large city 
life as their capacities fit them for. To go beyond thie is to | in the Union, accompanied by the following letter : 

njure rather than benefit them. These and several other! Sr: I know of no other publication that so thoroughly 
suggestions upon this subject were referred toin my last | shows the injury, the general neglect of early industrial 
annual message, with a caution to avoid any abuses of our | training does to the classes by increasing their poverty as 
school system which would bring it into disrepute, and the work on “ Deterioriation and Race Education.” I have, 
loosen the hold which it now has upon the favor of the therefore, determined to make the effort, so vital to the wel- 
yom: I recommend these suggestions to your consid | fare of the masses and the stability of our government, to 





Eggleston, and His Inheritance, by Adeline poe will be 
readily turned to by admirers of the authors. From the At- 
| lantic to the Andes, is in strong contrast to our own country. 


| The article of R. H. Stoddard on Keats does not need more 
than the title and author’ s name to assure the reader of its 
| worth. There are other articles and stories very instructive, 


and readers of the magazine will enjoy them. 
| THE December number of the Magazine of American 
| History contains a valuable ess#y on Martial Law by Asa 
| Bird Gardner, Law Professor the Uhited States Military 
Academy, and a curious account of the pre-historic tumuli 
| found in the [sland of Cuba, a sketch of Marshal de Fleury, 
| the hero of Stony Point. The reprint for the month is an ex- 
planation of the devices on the Continental Bills of Credit, 
with conjectures on their meaning. 


THE utterances of Mr. Beecher are always criticised ; his 
late sermon on the subject of future rewards and punish- 
ments, concerning which there has been so much said, and 
gross misrepresentation made, too, is published in full in 


the Christian Union of December 26h. It is entitied, 
“The Backgroud of Mystery.” We have read it, and co 
not see that he disbelieves in a state of future pain and 
misery; he stands on the New Testament firmly, we 
think. 


—e-oer-- 


From Other Educational Journals. 


TEACHING 08. HEARING RECITATICNS, 

What is the true object of recitation? Is it to find out 
how much a pupil knows, how many dates he can recite or 
how many Latin verbs Le can conjugate? Is it to recite what 
he has learned at home or in the school-room? This ides 
was formerly held, almost universally, and now some teach- 
ers cherish the old delusion. But all guvod teachers are some- 
thing more than task masters, mere hearers of recitations 
and assigners of lessons. It is during the hours of recita- 
tion, not of study, that the mind should receive intelligent 
direction, At these times the true teacher is a real educa- 
tor. He rises above the driver and critic and becomes the 
irector of thought, the inspirer of correct ideas, and instrac- 
tor in true methods of study. He reveals to them their 
winds, and tells them how to use them. In the recitation 
hour the indolent are to be spurred onward, while the good 
are to be insired with new thoughts and revelations, greater 
desires to learn, and better methods of study. 

If the teacher does his work well in the recitation room it 
is not necessary for him to have much to say to his pupils 
about their leesons ou* of it. There must be a time when 
pupils are thrown entirely upon their own resources, when 
they can expect to receive no aid. Then—if the teacher has 
done his work well—will the pupils apply their minds tothe 
work before them and realize a wonderful power of conquer- 
ing obstacles and discovering truth. The great object of a 
recitation is to show pupils how to study, not how to cram 
the minds with dry facts and minute details. That method 
of teaching is by far the best that leads the pupil to investi- 
gate for himself. An educated mind can use to good advant- 
age what power it {has, because it has learned how to do #0. 
The number of factsa pupil learns is by no means the 
measure of his success.—Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


READ! NG. 

READING lies at the basis of all school instruction ; it is 
the key to all study. Nine-tenths of all the reading the 
average pupil will do after leaving school will be done for 
the purpose of gaining information, not for the purpose of 
imparting it. This fact should determine the method of 
teaching reading. Nine-tenths of the teacher's time and 





public attention by presenting a copy of said work, with my | energy given to this subject should be directed to helping 
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the child understand and get the thought out of what he 
Yedds and nine-tenths of the pupil’s time and study should 
bé dfrected to the samé purpose. The other one-tenth of 
time and work may be properly spent in securing the proper 
expression of the thought. The fact is that when a person 
is fhofonghly poseessed of the thouglit and feeling of the 
author, the proper expression comes of itself. The thought 
determines the expression. The thought is the soul of 
which the expression is the body. The thought determines 
a!most wholly the tone of voice, the emphasis, the inflection, 
the gesture; the pauses; the only things it does not deter- 


mine‘and secure are distinct enunciation and proper pro- 
These may be called the artificial or rather the 


nunciation. 
mechanical elements of speech, and need special drill. 

In teaching reading, a little time should be given to drill 
upon the elementary sounds “and only a little, as the exer- 
cise in properly evunciating words used will secure all that 
is desirable additionally, inthe way of cultivating the vocal 
powers. ‘his being done, a proper uncerstanding of the 
subject matter insures its proper expression 

Reading may be divided into silent and oral reading. 
Silent reading consists in interpreting the thought and 
sentiment of an author, and making them your own, For 
the purpose of gaining information, this is all that is neces- 
gary. Oral reading is wholly dependent upon the silent. 
Oral reading that is not founded upon an understanding of 
what isread,is not reading at all—it is simply sound— 
mere “ parrot work.” 

Much of the execruble reading we hear in the schools 
arises from the fact that teachers begin at the wrong place. 
They begin by asking the childto express thought before 
he has any thought to express. 

Practica. SuacEstions.—In teaching reading, 1. Begin 
with “ words ;’ 2. Combine the words into statements or 
sentences ; 3. Very soon learn the elementary sounds of the 
simple words; Learn the letyers by name incidentally ; 5. 
Spell by letter; 6. Never allow a pupil to usea word that 
he does not know the meaning of; 7. Require the pupil 
from the first to recite in his talking tone of voice ; 8. Never 
allow a pupil to attempt to read until he knows what he is 
going to read about ; 9. Bofore allowing the child to read 
orally, be sure that he knows the words (a) as to their pro- 
nunciation ; (b)as to their meaning. 10. After mastering 
thejwords as Swords, be sure that the child has the thought 
and this can only be secured by requiring him to give the 
thoughts in his own language ; 11. After this study of the 
thought of the lesson, allow the child to read; 12. If he 
does not read well, the probability is that he does not com- 
prehend the thought, so ask questions and explain; 13, The 
teacher may sometimes give the pupil an example, but he 
should not make a practice of reading first and then asking 
the pupil to imitate; 14. Do not talk to a child about 
pauses, emphasis, inflection, etc., but say, rather, “ what 
does this mean?” then, how do you say it; 15. The teacher 
who teaches reading by reading first and asking the child- 
ren to imitate, or who is continually saying, ‘* let your voice 
fall here,” “ peep up your voice there,” “emphasize this 
word,’’ “that should bave the falling inflection,” may suc- 
ceed in training pupils to read certain selections well, but 
will fail utterly to make good readers.—Indiana School 
Journal, « 


‘—eoer- 


Sun-spots and their Effects. 





The phenomena of sun-spots are now familiar ; multitudes | 
of people have seen them, and everybody bas read about 


them, It is well-known that the surface of the sun is not 
that uniform disk of light that it was formerly supposed to 
be, but abounds in gulfs, dark chasms, up-rushing streams 
ot flaming gases, and Jurid prominences, sometimes 100,000 
miles high, Bu these striking effects are not uniform, the 


sea of solar fire, like our own oceans, is sometimes violent'y, 


agitated and sometimes quiet. The spots are variable, 


being now many and enormous in size, and again few and | 


sinall. This periodicity, moreover, is proved to be regular. 
Prot, Schwabe, of Dessau, discovered that, instead of being 
uniform in number‘and intensity from year to year, spots in- 
crease and decline at definite rates for a term of years. As 
afresult of 9,000 observations, during which he discovered 
4,700 groups, he traced three complete orcillations from 
maximum to minimum, which he estimated to take place in 
about ten years. Prof. Wolf, of Zurich, went into an exhaus. 
tive history of the subject, and, by collating a vast number 
of observations and records from 1750 to 1860, he verified 
Schwahes’ general results, but showed that the period of os- 
cillation Is about eleven years. 

It is now an admitted fact of science that the earth is de- 
pendant upon the sun for the chief portion of the energy by 
which terrestrial effects are produced. With the exception 
ofthe ebb and flow of the tides, all the forms of earthly 
power are recognized as having, directly or indirectly, a 
Solar origin. Wind-power, water-power, steam-power, the 





activities of organic growth, all animal energy, and the 
great phenomena of changes in the crust of the globe, due 
to the ‘circulation of waters through atmosvherie agency, 
are caused by the forces of solar radiation. But if the solar 
énergy is variable, the question naturally arises, “ Is that 
variation manifested in terrestrial effects, and, if so, in what 
manner, and to what extent?” The subject'is vast and new, 
but the indomitable energy of modern scientific inquiry has 
rapidly accumulated evidence which answers the first ques- 
tion in the affirmative, and gives instructive replies to the 
others. The sun spots. for thousands of years unknown, and 
for centuries after they were known regarded as mere mat_ 
ters of curious and idle speculation, are now linked indisso- 
lubly to the whole scheme of activity which we observe upon 
earth, and of which we are ourselves a part. Even the fam- 
ines by which nations are periodically desolated seem to be 
connected with this intermittence of solar energy. 

1. The first coincidence observed was in the field of ter- 
restrial magnetisin. ‘A freely-suspended magnet a/though 
it points in one direction, is nevertheless, within small lim- 
its, always in motion. Certain of these motions depends, as 
is well-known, upon the hour of the day; but the magnet 
is also liable tc irregular, abrupt fluctuations, which cannot 
be connected with the diurnal oscillations. ‘ While Hotrath 
Schawbe was engaged in delineating the sun-spots, Sir Ed- 
ward Sabine was conducting a series of observations with re- 
gard to these spasmodic affections of the needle, and he 
found that such fluctuations are most frequent in years of 
high sun-spot activity.” This disturbance is so great that 
in years of maximum sun-spots, the working of the telegraph 
has been powerfully interfered with. 

2. Connected with these effects there have been observed 
corresponding disturbances of electrical activity. A mag- 
netic storm never rages without various accompanying signs 
| of electrical excitement. These are seen in auroral dispiays 
\that in their varying intensities conform to the magnetic 
cycles. Prof. Loomis, of Yale Cullege, after a critical study 
of the subject, “concluded that the auroras observed iu 
Europe and America exhibit a true periodicity closely follow- 
ing the magnetic periods, but not perfectly identical with 
them!;” and Mr. Charles V. Walker, telegraphic superinten- 
dent, holds as an established fact that “ earth-currents, dis- 
turbed magnetometers, and aurora, are parts of the same 
phenomenon.” 

8. There is evidence of thermometric variations, or ftuctu- 
| ations of temperature, in periods coinciding with the sun- 
spot cycles. The observations in this case are, however: 
much complicated and obscured by the agency of the atmos- 
phere, which acts asa screen upon the earth’s surface, dis- 
turbing the radiations that would affect our thermometers. 

4, The wind-disturbances of the earth’s atmoephere fol- 
low the same law; there being a coincidence between the 
trequency of cyclones and sun-spots. Observations on op- 





turbances are most violent, lead to the conglusion, as stated 
by Mr Meldrum, that “ whole question of cyclones is a ques 
tion of solar activity ; and that, if we write down in one col- 
umn the number of cyclones in any given year, there will 
be a strict. relation between them —many sun spots, many 
hurricanes; few sun-spots, few hurricanes.” 

5. Confirmatory evidence of this is found in the records 
of shipping disasters, From the returns.of marine casulties 
posted on Lloyd’s loss-book it was found that they disclose 
|“ cycle closely corresonding with the sun-spot§period. The 
percentage of casualties ou the registered vessels of the 
United Kingdom (Great Britain) was 1744 per cent. greater 
durivg the maximum two years in the common cycle than 
during the mimimum two years.” 

6. It has been further shown by observations that there is 


a fluctuation in the fall of rain in which the same law may 
be traced ; that is “a connection between the variations of 
the sun-spot area and the annual rainfall ; the rainfall rising 
above the mean when the sun-spot area is in excess, and fall- 
ing below the mean when in periods ot smal! sun spots.’ 
The monsoons are the great sources of rain-supply in Mad- 
ras, in India, The rainfa‘] cycle has been traced out in that 
country, and the deficiency and excess of rain connected with 
the great solar periodicities. The writers whom we are fol- 
lowing say, for example, that “the water-supply brought to 
Madras by the seuthern monsoon is 2614 per cent. greater in 
ordinary years than in years of minimum sun-spots.” And 
again, “there is a rain-cycle of eleven years at Madrs which 
coincides with the cycle of sun-spote; the periodsof max. 
ima and minima in these two cycles disclosing a striking co- 
incidence.”’ 

7. The variation in the rainfall of India involves the food- 
supply of that country, and isa question of famine and star- 
yation. Observations on the variation of gater supply in 
India, of course go no further back than the introductions of 
rain gauges.—Popular nce Monthly. 


Kindergarten. 
Waar is the purpose of Kindergarten education ? 











posite sides of the world, and in the tropics where wind-dis- | 





It isto develop the child and all its faculties in a natura 
manner, while cliecking all propensities to evil. The new 
education may be regarded as analagous to the treatment of 
plants by a skillful gardener. 

It is to apply the maternal instinct intelligently, to make 
the conscientious mother in easy circumstances her child’s 
best educator during its tenderest years. 

It is to associate children with children, in a pure atmo. 
sphere, amid pleasant surroundings and under a special 
guidance, during the three or four years intervening be- 
tween the nursery and the primary school. 

It is to afford children all proper, rational enjoyment ; to 
supply them with toys and games, to sing with them, to 
play with them—the toys, games, songs and plays being all 
covert vehicles of instruction. 

It is to promote children’s healthy activity ; later to awak- 
en their imagination gradually to the influence of the beau- 
tiful, the true and the good ; to stimulate their imitative and 
inventive capacity ; to aid the development of their reason ; 
and to give those powers free exercise and a right direc- 
tion. 
| Itis to prevent any undue strain on children’s powers, 
mental or physical—to teach by means of object lessons con- 
veyed in plays rather than by books. 

It is to form a well-balanced mind, to discern and bring 
out gently, but surely, any latent aptitude for intellectual 
acquirements, artistic gifts or manual skill. 

It is to partially relieve parents of slender means ot the 
charge of their very young children for part of the day, and 

| during that time to train them properly. 

It is, finally, to prepare children for school, to fit them 

for learning more readily, to sow the first seeds that are to 

| produce adults of sound mind in a sound body—good citi- 

| eps and true Christians. 
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GOOD EYES, 

Goodveyes are important to all; hence, those who help 
| these delicate organs to see well are to be considered bene- 
factors. Mr. J. Kahn is the head of the New York Optical 
Institute, located at 74 Fourth avenue, He has patented an 
invention that improves every glass, no matter how poor; 
but on the clear pebbles it is without an equal. We are 
using one of these incomparable glasses, and can commend 
Mr. Kabn as having knowledge, skill, and experience in opti} 
cal matters. We can commend him, too, as being straightfor- 
ward and upright; he will charge a righteous sum, and 
give you what is worth your money. 


A VOICELESS TEACHER is well nigh a useless teacher. To 
speak easily, distinctly and without effort is a desideratum. 
Shrill, discordant and forced tones are not heard at any dis- 
| tance with facility ; and moreover they are as irksome to 
, the scholar as they are wearisome and wearing to the teach- 
| er. A round, full, clear tone sustained without effort and 
| uttered easily, is produced by the occasional use of Knapp’s 
| Throat Cure, a new, pleasant, and harmless remed 7 for im- 


| pairments of the voice, throat and larynx. This boon to 
| teachers is enthusiastically commended by those- who have 
| tried it as an antidote for half the wearisomeness and exLaus- 
| tion of the teacher's hard vocation. Get it at the druggist’s 
|or send to E. A. Ops, 146 William St., New York, fora 


complimentary package. 
1879. 
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1876. 


The New York Scuoor/ ovRNAL is designed ‘to 
be: of the highest and noblest ‘service to’ practical 
teachers. Itis now the oldest weekly educational 
newspaper in America ; it is devoted to the interests 
of the teacher, the parent and the scholar. It is in- 
dispensable to each and all of these, especially,: since 
it deals largely in the practical ideas and methods of 
the school-room, is it most necessary to the 

TEACHER. 
Reflecting with fidelity the splendid work of the New 
York City Public and Private Schools, it will be found 
most useful by 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND SCHOOL 
OFFICERS. 

Presenting most earnestly and-constantly the need 
and ‘advantages of education to every human being, it 
will be an aid to 


PARENTS & FRIENDSof EDUCATION 


its Price 

Has been reduced; it is now only $2.00 per year. 
Clubs of ten pay only $15.00. 

SpecraL Notice: 


Those who subscribe now will receive it this month 
, FREF. 
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The. 
3 
- Scholars 
; 29 44 ; - 
- Companion. 

This capital paper for the scholars has attracted 
remarkable attentionjrom those interested wy 
education. Its peculiar fitness for instructing, tn 


teresting anil amusing the pupils, has brought aus 
‘ Pia 
the warmest recommendations. “4 
Hon. Henry Kiddle, Esq,,, City Stiperinien dit 
of the New York Public Schiovle, says : i-® 


“T have noticed with muth interest the aieatbs 
ment that you intend to publish TuE ScHORMRs’ 
COMPANION, @ paper for youth. I entirely. ap- 
prove of your plan as set forth, and cannot but be- 
lieve that such a journal will prove a valuable 
means of improvement to its readers, as well as an 
important and timely aumilliary to the cause of 
education. I most cordially wish you stiecess in 
this interesting enterprize.” 

Jilliam.L. Dickinson, Esq., City Supertnten- 
dent of the Jersey City Publie Schools, says: 


“T have just read the firstnumber of THe ScHOL- 
ars’ Companton. J like it, and hope the promise 
which it gives of amusement and instruction Jor 
the pupils of our schools may be followed by a large 
subscription list. I cordially recommend it to pa 
rents and scholars.” 

Prof. Weshiagton Hasbrouck, Presidéut of it 
New Jerséy Biaté Normal and Model Sciidols, says t 


“* Tam much. pleased with the first nuinbér of 
Tue Scuotars’ CoMPANION, and think it admir- 
ably adapted for the young folks in our schools, It 
will do much, T think, to create in the minds of the 
young a taste for good reading. It deserves suc- 
cess; which I hope it may abundantly have.” 

“i ‘ 

Henry B,. Pierce, Esq., Superintendent of the 
New Brunswick, N. J., Public Schooks,' says’, 

“T wish it were possible to place a eépy of 4t in 
the hands of every boy and girtin all grammar and 
high schools. It would create an interest qmong 


parents in the school work of their children-tohich 
would generally benefit parents, pripils, gud tecteh- 
ars.” A At ' - 
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DIRECTORY 


TOPRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


For Circulars and special information address the 
New Yors Scuoot Journaw. 





New York City. 


FOR BOYS. 


Thomas R, Ash, Collegiate School. 17 East 16. 

Geo. W. Clarke, Collegiate School. 40 Wadhimgton Sq. 
H. B, Chapin, Collegiate School. 79 W. Sl 

Alfred Colin, Collegiate School. 1267 BigaadWny. 

Elie Charlier, Charlier Institute. 108 W. 6% 

V. Dabney, University School, 25 East 20.%) 

D, 8. Everson, iate School. 727@th Avenue. 
Eugene Fe’ Collegiate School, "87 W. 38. 

8. N, Gris 


New York Conservatory = Msi, 


LOCATED IN NEW YORK ONLY AT 
No. & E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave, 


(neorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Com on, 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Fo n Lan- 
guages, Drawingand Paiuting, offers unequalled ad- 
vantages to pupils, from the first beginning to the fin- 
ished Artist. 

A SPECIAL ay a CQUR3E for Teachers. 
Classes of Three Pupils $10 per quarter. 

Terms: “i: Two ’ bs wt 
Strictly Private Lessons, 30 eS 

The CONSERVATORY remuins ¢pen the entire year. 

STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmencing from date uf entrance. 

SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M, to10P.M. 

N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 
at No. 5 East 14th st., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 
imitate itsmame and methode, evidently with the view 
of obthining patronage thereby. 

} The eélebrated Arion Pianos are used in tld school, 
Gibbons & Beach, Collegiate School, 444 Fifth Ave. 
Joseph D, Hull, Collegiate School. 58 Park Ave, 

J. L. Hunt, Collegiate School, 182 Fifth Ave. 


M. Maury & J. B. Hays. N. Y. Latin School. 22 
East 49, 






S. H. Kleinfeld. Kleinfeld’s Institute. 1608 3rd Ave. 
Morris W. Lyon, Collegiate Sch-ol. 5 East 22, 
John McMullen, Collegiate School, 1214 Broadway. 
J. H. Morse, Collegiate School. 1267 Broadway. 
8. S, Packard, Business College. 805 Broadway, 
YACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE. cethodis 
Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is e 
rote-s.opal school for busitiees training, ane ie unde: 
he pesfomal supe, vision of its founder und proprictor 
ees. S.WPackardywhoforthe past 20 years wus asso- 
gated wiftrMes*reyDrvant & Stratton, and is the au 
thor7of.the Eo: k-keep'ug series which bears their 
vame. The College was founded in 1858, and has 
made steady progress in utility aud public favor, and 
mow stands et the bead of tiis class of schogia, The 
















m WF. Ph, 9 Beestrtent—of. wie 
ish Nori School, gaya: aes 
“ Tt is sprightly and interesting, and will, Itrust 


be weléometl by tlie grand army of young Amér=} 
Tow whasiare to forme ‘to-morrom’s, society,’ 


You Gn iminense coms tuancy » yOlmkmow ite 
twa: °F wishjow eminent sutcess An your 
praise-worthy efforts to -make the puptls of your 
large school, wiser, better, and happier.” 


Thé New Fork Tribune says: 

“Pie SCHOLARS’ COMPANION is the name of a new 
monthly paper, to be devoted solely to things that will 
interest the pupil of tte schools. It promises to 
give dialogues, “vecitations, stories pertaining to 
school life, and the names of those that excel, as well 
as other features.to please this class of readers, and 
to avoid the vice-approving elements found in many 
papers prepared for young folks.” 

Remember. 

(1.) Its price is only Fifty Cents a year. 

(2.) We want every teacher to see it, and tell his 
pupils about it. 

(3.), Weswant an efficient boy or girl in every 
school to act as agent. 

4 Tt is as necessary as a Dictionary.” 
Address 


The Scholars’ Companion, 
17 Warren Street, N. Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Coppcr ev” Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hengi..,.. for Churches, 
Schouls, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted, 

Liastrated Catalogue seut Free. 
Vaxoe ton & Terr, We &. 2 St, Cincion th 


AYER:& SON'S MANDAL 


Acomplete guide to advertisers. New Hacen Journal.— 
A necessity to all who advertise. Louisrt?le Commercial, 
—The most complete and reliable work of the kind. 











Pittsburg Gaze!tr. —sent free toa who advertise. 
YER Advertisng TIMES BUILDING, 
W, iN AcENts. PHILADELPHIA. 
our imate before making any ad 
cont Our besiness is large. Facilities unsur. 
passed. ices the lere* =" ns the best. 





HEAV ener lawgg Bhd 


of self heip is the voot of all genuine growth in the individual ; 
| small the results of 


mn“ is unsurpas<ed ; the rooms spacious and elc- 


gant; the course @f study most 
ates of tuition haye recen 


pupils can enter at any time. 


rough and efficient. 
Deen reduted, and 
Tuition per term of 
@velye weeks, $55.00, Ca}! or send for icireular con- 
tainiug full particulars, 8. 8, PACKARD, Principal, 
M. 8. Paine, Basiness Collége. ‘901 Broadway. 
BUSINESS. COL 2 Réwery, ¢or- 
Established 849, Pats Pps Ber. 
lege removed to 907 Broadway: Specialties.—Book. 
keeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Rudimental and Higher 
English Branches, Writing Lessons $3.00 per month. 


Ladies qualified as book keepers and cashiers, Day or 
evening from 9 A. M, till 10 P. M. 


Julius W. Sachs. Collegiate School. 
Miss Warren, School for Boys. 


101 West 45. 
721 6th, 





FOR GIRLS, 
Mrs. Anna C. Brackett. Young Ladies School. No, 9 
West 39. 


Mme, Charbonnier, Young Ladies School. ‘36 E. 35. 
C.H. Gardner, Young Ladies School. 620 Fifth Ave. 
Mrs, Griffith. Young ‘Ledies School. 23 W. 48. 

Miss 8, L. Hendricks. Young Latlies School. 4%, W 42. 
Miss M, A. Clark. Young Ladies School. 130 E, 35, 
Mies A, Figuera. Young Ladies School. 351 E. 88. 
Miss Haines. Young Ladies Sehool. 10 Grammercy PI. 
Mile. 8. Leaz. Young Ladies School 166 Madison Av. 
Mme, C, Mears. Young Ladies School. 222 Madison Av. 
Misses Marshall. Young Ladies School. 250 W. 28. 
Mrs. Sylvanus Reed. Young Ladies School. 6K. 53, 
Mile. Rostan. Young Ladies School. 1 £E. 41, 

Miss 8. B. Spring. Young Ladies School. 121 E. 34. 
B.C. Van Norman, Young LadiesSchool, 212 W. 59, 


FLORENCE KINDERGARTEN. 
Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal. 

The Board of Trustees of the Florence Kindergarten 
will add to the institution, a Traiming-Clase for instruc- 
iton in Freebel’s Science, which will offer superior ad- 
vantages to those wishing to understand the method. 
and principles of Kind ning. 

The kindergarten numbers fifty-eight ; the building 
and grounds are ample ; the location unsurpassed ; and 
terms and board, reasonable, 

Address, for circular, Mra, A. R. ALDRICH, Princi 
pal. or Mr. H. B, HAVEN, Secretary, Florence, Mass, 


AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


33 W. 45% street. near 5h Ave. N.Y. 
18th year begins Sept. 25th., Miss E. M. Coxz., 
Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL for MOTHERS and TEACH- 
ERS 








Re-opens Oct. 24. Free Lectures every Wed- 
nesday, from 2to4P. M., at Educational Parlor 
and General Depot for American Kindergarten 






MAI ow 
i ; 


: + a 
! 





39S. 10th 8t., S OLLI 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, M.A., 


PRINCIPAL AND PROPRIETOR 





REV. JOHN THOMPSON, 


Business MaNnaGER, 
Residence, 2002 Brandywine Street. 





| 





The Thirteenth Collegiate Year began on | 
Monday, September 8rd, 1877. | 


Evening Sessions begin Mandy, Sept. 17,1877. 


The Centennial Commission awarded to this institution 
the Business College Diploma and Medal. 








TS Principal is a professional teacher. He has charge 

of the practice school, Its teachers of Book-keeping 
are expert accountants of varied experience and large 
practice, Its faculty is large and composed of educa- 
ted gentlemen who have made thia branch of study a 
specialty, 


T prepares those who have business talent for suc- 
cess in life, and gives to those whose early advanta- 
ges were limited or neglected, an opuecheniy’™ secure 
individual instruction at class rates, Its course of 
instruction, consisting of bobk-keeping, penmanshiph 
arithmetic, letter-writing, commercial law, the English 
branches, and the forms and customs of business, is 
as valuable and necessary a training for those about to 
engage in business as the Medical College course is for 
hose about to practice medicine. 
DDITIONAL rooms have been fitted up for its in- 
creased patronage. 


T 1s commended to the public by Bishops, Editors, 
Judges, Railroad Presidents and Business Men, 

whose sone and clerke it has educated. 

325-13t 

Circulars free to those who call or write for them, 








) pt eee BUREAU, 35 UNION SQUARE.— 
Engagements made for Teachers. No charge to 

schools and families, 

ANNA RANDALL DIENL, Manager. 





INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 

National Kindergarten, ‘Washington, D.C. Au- 
tumn Class begins Oct, 2d, 1877. , Mrs. Louise Pollock 
and Miss Susie Pollock, Principrus. Mrs, Louise Pol- 
lock has been for fifteen years an earnestestudent amd 
advockte of the Kindendovten ysfern, an’ transtated 
Mdme. Zine Morgensterg'#, “ Raradise of Childhood.” 
a Manual for Family and Kindergarten in 1864. WVies 
Susie Pollock graduated iu the ndergarten Norma) 
Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever since 
snecessfully engaged in teaching in accordance with 
Freebel’s Kindergarten System in Mass, and Wahing- 
fon. For terms and particulars apply to the Principals, 
MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK or MI858 SUSIE POLLOCK 
8. E. corner of 8th and K sts., Washington, D.C, 





OLDEN AIL SEMINARY fer young ‘acies 
BridgeportConn, Address Miss Emiry NELson, 


ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORA- 

tory: 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. For 

Clergymen, Lawyers. ‘Teachers, Business Men, and all 

classes of advanced Stideuts, Attention to conversa. 

tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation, 

Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
ee. 2° OA 


admitted, ° § “ 





‘ 





MERICAN and FOREICN TEACH- 
£R'S AGENCY. 





Supplies Tutors, Professors, Goveruesses and Teach- 
ers for every department of instruction. Gives infor- 
mation to parents of good schoole; sells and rente 
echool properties. Twelve years’ successful experience 
im the management of the “Américan School Tasti- 
tute,’’ warrants Miss Young in guaranteeing satisfac- 
tion. Circulars sent on application. 
Address , 

MISS'M, J. YOUNG, 


23 Union Square, New Yi 








Editor of Penman’s Art Journal. Published month- 
ly for $1.00 per year. Specimen copies sent on receipt 
of 10 cents, . 

Resolutions, Memorials, ete., engrossed, and every 
variety of artistic penmanship executed in the very 
best style of the art. Also constantly on hand appro- 
priate and elegant certificates of merit, for use in pub- 
ic and private schools, 

D. T. AMES, 





205 Broadway N. Y. 





SIXPENNY SAVINGS BANK 


Corner of Broadway and Astor Place. 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o’clock 


CENTS TO 5,000 RECEIVED. 





VIVE 


The Lord’s Prayer: 


A splendid stone engraving on French-Gray tint (22 x 26), 
embellished with over WUxsymbels and emblems of appro- 
priate character, drcorated with the finest and most exqui- 
site work possivle for an artixt, making one of the grand- 
est pieces of workman hip ever produced in tl.is country. 

both Male and Female, to 
AGENTS WANTE whem liberal inducements 
will be offered. This ia na cheap |i hograph pictace. Ageuts 
have been selling them at 81.9) p-r copy. We will send 
sample copy post-paid to any address for 50 cts. and guar- 
antee gat sinction or money re uo ¢!. Price List sent to 
Agents on applicati.n, . E JEWETT- A CO., 

P. O. Box 1320, 











This Cut IIlusteatesthe Magner of Using |} 

‘DE. PIERCE's 

Fountain Nasal_Injector, 
o 


DOUCHE. 


SS 





Nas SS SS ~~ nee se= 
This instrument Is especially designed for the 
perfect application of 


DR, SAGH’S CATARRE REMEDY. 


It is the only form of instrument yet invented 
with which fluid medicine can be carried high up 
and perfertly applied to all parts of the affected 
nasal passages, and the chambers or eayiies com- 
muunicating therewith, in which sores and ulcers 
rently exist, and from which the catarrhal 
arge generallyproceeds. The want of suc- 
cess in treating Catarrh beretofore has arisen 
largely from the impossilility of applying rem- 
edlies to these cavities and chambers Wy any of the 
ordinary methods. This obstacle in the way of 
effecting cures is entiuwely overcome by the inyen- 
tion of the Douche, Its nse is pleagant and 80 
simple thata child can understand it.“ Pall and 
explicit directions accompany each instru- 
ment. When used .with this instrument, Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy cures recent atthoks of 

“Cold in the Head” by a 
few applications, 


9) GATARRH 


SY "PTO MS — Frequent 
headache, discharge fallimge into throat, some- 
tumes profuse, watery, Wick mucus, purulent, 
offensive, etc, In others, a dryness, dry, watery, 
weak, or inflaffied ests, Stopping up, Or Obgtruc- 
tion, of nasal passages, ringing fh tars, deaf- 
ness, hawking amd coyghing to .cleary throat, 
ulcerations, scaus from ulcers, voice Milter 
nasal twang, offensive breath, impaired or total 
deprévation of sense of smell and, tasle, dizziness, 
mental depression, loss of appetite, indigestion, 
enlarged tonsils, tickling cough, etc. Onty a féw 
of these symptoms are likely to be present in any 
case at one time, 

Dr. Sage’s Cotare® Remedy, when used 
with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Buuche, aud ne. 
companied with the constitution trentment witck 
1s recommended in the pamphict that wraps exch 
bottle of the Remedy, is a perfect specific for this 
loathsome disease. It is mild ‘anc pleasant ® 
use, containing no strong or Cuti-tic drugs or 
poisons. The Catarrti Remerty is sold at 00 Cents, 
Douche at W cents, by all Druggists. 


RV. PLERCE, M. D,. Prop'r, 
RUEFALOON. ¥, 





Important to Teachersand Parents 
BELU’S PATENT Sewer TEACHING 


The TEACHING CARD or MAGIC SPELL- 
ER is the first of an Educational series, and enables 
the youngest to spell at sight. It consists of twenty- 
six cards, On the top of each card is printed in large 
type a letter, the initial of a shert word which oy 
at the bottom of this card in bold characters. is is 
allit seems to be; but on holding the card up to the 
light 7 plainly visible the object for which the 
word stands, Thus parents and teachers re 
the very best ye 2 eet method, yet canal or 
teaching an fifaatto spell, For idetanca, dbé clulid's 
attention is first called to the big letter, say D, and 
next to the word DOG. “D stands for DOG,” says 
the teacher, ‘Now little one, what does DOG stand 


for? Noreply. The card is held up before the infan- 
tile gaze, and lo! a well drawn dog is brought to light, 
When the child wonderingly and deligh exclaims, 


“DOG!” A few repetitions of this interesting mana- 
uvre, and the letter and word will be indelibly impres- 
sed on the little one’s memory. Thus, amusement, 
the first attraction to the mind of a child, becomes the 
medium of its instruction. 

Price 25 cts. per pack, containing the entire alphabet. 

Sold by all Booksellers, Stationers and Toy Dealers, 
Post-paid direct from the inventor, GEORGE 0, BELL, 
178 Broadway, New York. J324-13t 


CASH CAPITAL, 200,000. 
COMMERCIAL 


Fire Tnsirance Company, 


of NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 157 Broadway. 


M. Vv. B. FOWLER, - Presi lent, 
DAVID QUACKENBUSH, - Seerctar 
us their address, will re- 


ANY ceive + of gteat 
4 left. eow 


value. free by Mail. Only about two hund 
923-138t INVENTOR’S UNION 173 Greenwich St, Y.N, 








D OR GENT THAT SENDS 











are well tried maxims, embodying in a 
bathing ap ot Bpicrs Send 15e. for 136 page ae 
Presses, £c., to W. Y. EDWARDS, 10 Barclay Street, New 














Material, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 





245 Bevadway, New York. 
$5 (9 $20 ie. “Stisow aGo., Pordand, Maine. 


$55 tp $7 


A week to Agents, Samplesj FREE, 
P. eo VICKERY. Augasts, Maine 
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REMINGTON 
SEWING (MACHINES. 


No Machine has sprung 60 rapidly into favor as pos- 
sossing just the qualities needed in a family Machine— 
namely: Lionr Ruwsine, Smooru, Norsevess, Rarrp, 
Dunas_s, with perfect Looxstiton, 


Within the past year important inprovements have 
been added and no trouble will be spared in keeping 
the Remrneron ahead of all competitors. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
Agents Wanted in all Unocoupied Ter 
ritory. 


REMINCTON: 
Creedmoor Rifle. 


VICTORIOUS AT 


CREEDMOOR, 1874. 
DOLLYMOUNT, 1875. 
CREEDMOOR. 1876, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE 
BREECH LOADING 
SHOT GUNS. 


The best guns for the price ever produced, Univer- 
sally recommended by those who have used them. 





WEBB’S 
Patent Cartridge Loader. 


The only complete apparatus ever invented, combin- 
ing in one complete and portable machine all the vari- 
ous implements employed in loading paper and metal. 
lic shells. 


REVOLVERS, REPEATING PISTOLS. AMMUNI- 
TION, GUN MOUNTINGS, IRON AND STEEL 
RIFLE AND SHOT BARRELS, FOR 
CUSTOM GUN SMITHS. 


Armory § Principal Office, Ilion, N. ¥. 
PRANCH OFFICES : 
961 & 283 Broadway, New York, Arms and 8, Machines, 
Boston, 146 Tremont St., Sewing Machines and Arms, 
Ohicago, 237 State St., Sewing Machines and Arms, 
Baltimore, 47 North Charles St., (Masonic Temple), 
Sewing Machines and Arms, 


USEFUL PRESENTS. 


Boys and CIRLS 


ARE MAKING MONBY RAPIDLY 
clothing, 


OK 











printing Cards, 


eornt mee ‘eo, ert reat kes 


De Your Own Printing 


NO RXIPENSE, except for ink and pa 

procuring GOLDING’S OFFICIAL PRESS ond 
Sor printing Cards, Tags, Labels, Cireu- 
lars.cte. Bevery Business Man should have one. 


Outfits from S$lup 


Send two 3c stamps for new JUustrated Catalogue 
GOLDING @ CO., Manu/'rs, Fort- Hill Sq., Boston. 





THE 
TESACHER’S 


DEWwTIstTt. 


W. J, STEWART, No 373 W. 23rd st., offers his ser- 
vices to the teachers and others of New York City and 
vicinity. All branches of the profession attended to at 

very moderate rates. Special attention paid to filling 
teeth with the Gold and Platina Alloy stopping. This 
is in every respect a superior filling, and as durable as 
gold ; it will nhither nk nor corrode, Teeth filled 
with material from $1.00 to $1.50 according to size, 
a ag a eye Refers to the editor of the 
4 all parts of the city yn, the 





Can color their own Stockings for leas than ony 

ceatper pair aNY CoLoR or suave Db; — use of 

our “MAGIC TINTS.“—Oan renew er change the of their 

etes, restore to froabness and brilliancy faded Silks, "Werives. 

Alpacas, Neckties, Ribbons, &c. or impart to them new and lovely 

ahatoa—Little troubdic and nominal cost—Stick ofxny desired color 

Septenree int oflde's. 34iff-reat colored sticks 25e. Send em mp 
for Ciroutons ent Samples, KEARNEY OREMICAL WORKS, 

Py Kox 3129 Courdandt Strect, New York 










This ie the culmination of a New Ippa.git 
is a paper devoted to the interests of the pu- | 
pus of our schools, It will contain 

FresH DIALOGUES ; 

Sroriges OF ScHOoL Lirx; } 
ScHOOL INCIDENTS ; 
THE BoyHooD oF EMINENT MEN ; 

THE NAMES OF MERITORIOUs PUPILs ; 

THE Best COMPOSITIONS ; 
LETTERS FROM THE SCHOLARS, ETC. 


Teachers. 

THE $ScHOLAR’s COMPANION will surely | 
interest the scholar in his school; it will show | 
him the benefit of being a thcrough scholar, | 
of being punctual and obedient. The stories 
will throw a halo around the duties of the 
school-room. It will supplement what is | 
taught there, and something to say to enliven | 
vach study. 


A Necessity to the School- | 
room.! 
It is specially fitted for those who are in | 


the scLool-room, whose minds are wakened 
up by contact with the teacher’s mind ; it 
deals with things and thoughts that have 
their origin in the school-room ; it interests | 
its readers inthe subject of selt-education. 
1t will be tound to enforce in an attractive | 
way, the suggestions of the teacher infrespect 
to Manners, Morals, Duty, Studiousness, Pun- 
tuality, Obedience, Faithfnlness, Perseve r | 
ance, etc., etc. Like the Dictionaries, the | 
ScHOLAR’s COMPANION will be found indées- | 
pensible to the school-room. This is the lan- | 
guage of hundreds of teachers although but | 
three numbers have been issued. 
Pure Reading for the School | 
room. | 
Your pupils will read, it is part of the duty 
of the teacher to see that they have pure and 
instructive reading. There are no small 
number of papers that pour out a flood of 
vicious literature that intoxicates and demor- 
alizes the young. The hero disobeys parents 
and teachers, runs away from school, and yet 
contrary to God’s Law and human experienc, 
succeeds better than the obedient, punctual 
scholar who stays at home! By encouraging 
the 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 
You will have pure, healthful and helpful 
reading in their hands, The papers they now 
buy and hide,and read by stealth, will be 
driven out as they ought to have been long 
ago. The teachers must select pure and in- 
teresting reading for the scholars or they will 
salect for themselves without judgment. 


Our Pian. 

In every school there are boys or girls who 
need money, and who would make good use 
of it. The teachers would gladly put them in 
the way of earning itif they could. We 
have a sure plan by which they can earn $5 
ormore. Let them become agents for the 
ScHOLAR’s COMPANION. Only one is need | 
ed in a school or department. Scholars may | 
address us at once, but they should enclose 
a recommeniation from their teachers as to 
efficiency, honesty, etc. 


Price, ° ° 50 cts. per year. 


IMPORTANT. 
We want to know the best scholars in the | 
schools, those who receive prizes, rewards, | 
medals, etc;, Also those who are champions | 
in Spelling Matches. We want the best | 
compositions for publication, also incidents | | 
that show wLat boys and girls “can do when | 
they try.” The teachers will please remem- 
ber that we ask their hearty co-operation | 
and correspondence in this useful work | 
Send us fresh dialogues and declamations and | 
any other things yc» deem valuable, Ad- | 
dress 





The Scholars Companion, 
17 Warren Street, N, Y 


Picknell’s Scbocl-Honse and Chareh 


ARCHITECTURE. 
—_——:0:——_ 
Con taining 23 Pia‘ showing 26 Plans and 
Flevations of District, Village and City School- 
Honees; 26 Plans, Elevations, Views and Sec- 
tions of medium and low-priced Churches, in- 
chiding a variety of miscellaneous os De- 
tulls, etc. Designs to scale . $3.50 
ADDEESS 


E.L. KELLOCC & Co., 


Nr. 17 Warren Street, New York. 
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Brvan's Hlectro-Voltais and Mastic Applianed, 


This a embraces all =< my ny prey qs ~~ 5 inventions without the 


using vinegar acids or other liquids to hae pee iat Fa ey oy the best 
pa ey onan agen pe {to cause the elactrs-rolalo current, and they re _ = 
netic as as in good order. Shay axe entoninds perio: ything kind offered 

west wtih the fest cup Eanah eustntad ponstineneen The; night or day by ei- 


ust commendation y can be worn 
ther sex with privacy, and — Sf Lt or inconvenience. 


—— 
t" THEY ARE SELF-APPLIOABLE, AND A SELY-CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE FOR ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM A LOSS VITAL FORCE: DYSPEPSIA, PARALYSIS, 
RHEUMATISM, EPILEPSY OR HYSTERIA, WEA 
LUNGS ComEnatwr DEBILITY, KIDN 


IMPOTENCY, 


Ss. AND 
PHYSICAL PROSTRATION. 
ith certificates 


Pamphiets, wi from physicians and persons who ha’ ae nen sumed, cet, Ons op squats 
Dr. J. Bryan will advise free of charge in relation to treatment tand iat of appliance. Address, 


BRY ALT A PPL ANCE co., 
147=. Fifteenth St., dew York 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet 
Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, ete., very cheap at the Old Place, 


112 FULTON STRE FT, NEW YORE, 


Oarpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the 
United states free of charge. 
\. A. BENDALL 


sa Send for Exolanatorv Circular 
WEST JERSEY ACADEMY, 
REV. A. 8S. VAUGHAN, A. M. Snth reste 


It is intended to be a family school. The number of family pupils is limited to twent, 
five. These have the comforts of a Christian home, as well as the discipline and carefui 
instruction of a good school The rooms are large, carpeted, and comfortably turnished. 

True education seeks to develop all the powers—physical, intellectual and moral and 
to combine these in the formation of persona! character. 


> 4 








PRINCIPAL 











Mrs. GEORGE VANDENHOEF’S 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


No. 196 WEST 42d STREET, NEW YORK. 

Mrs. Vandenhoff's scheme of education will supply what has been felt to be a great 
desideratum, namely, the perfect speaking of the English Language with refined pronun- 
ciation and a cultivated elocution ; also, polished manners and gentlemanly deportment, 
These essentials cannot have their foundation laid at too early a period in life. well es- 
tablished in boyhood they become second nature, and are not likely to be rubbed off by 
after contact with the world. 

Tuition, with Board, $800 per annum, $400 per season. 














MAGGREGOR HALL, 
FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL, FOR YOUNG LADIES AND OHILDREN, 
FLUSHING, L. .. 


Miss MARGARET MAGGREGOR, Pruvcipat. 


The course of instruction is comprehensive and thorough, comprising a complete 
course in all the English branches, Latin and the Modern Languages. Great pre-eminence 
is assigned to the study of the English language and literature, and the Latin Classics, 
in this system, while ample facilities are afforded for instruction im all other branc ss 
necessary to = liberal education. 

The Terms, pe> annum, for board and tuition in English, French Latin, and drawing, 


will be $400. 
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Late 
Heliotellas 


Should be in every 
school, where 


Geography 


is taught, as they 
give so plain an 


Object 
Teme Lesson 


Sent by IX ress, $49, c. oO. D.rhat any child may 
easily see, and under- 
stand, what many 
graduates have failed 
to comprehend, for 
they move in the 
plane of Ecliptic, and 
when set North to- 
wards the North, 
always keep so, turn- 
ing from West to 
to East, as in the 
real, with them itis 
easily shown why, so 
much more water is 
around the South 
mf Pole than the North 
Pole. 62 Ilustra- 
tions, 35 explanations 
g0 with each one, A 
liberal discount to a 
good Agent, 


Address 
HENRY 
WHITALL, 


502 South 3d, Street, 
Camden, N. J. 









HELIOTELLUS, 
Sent by Express, $65, or the two 
for $100, C. O. D. 


** He teileth the nwih ber of the sfars ; he called then 
all by their names.”—Psat™ cxlvii. An enlightened 
example.tor all to folldw, 

A Directory of the Starry Heavens that can be set, 
every mingte, any day, and on its face read the names 
and see the position of the whole eky at one view. To 
Astronomy whatamap istoGeography. The best for 
giving Celestial Object Lessons of Heavenly béauty. 
Send $6 to your bookseller. or HENRY WHITALL, 
502 S. 3d. street, Camden, N. J., and get by return 
mail, a full set with 99 rules and explanations. Re- 
commended and forsale by ai] Bookeellers. 

“ LT have ueéd Mr. Whitall’s Planisphere in my echool 
for more than two years, and can teach more of the 
starry heavens from it in one day than I can ina year 
from aay other celestial atlas, map, or globe I have 
ever seen. 

C. B, METCALF, Highland School Worcester,” 





FOOD 
TH 


TONIC 


= ise} By 
NERV 


DRUGS 
31 ANCHARD 


RAGT OF WREATY 


‘al 
A} i) 


BRAIN. 











KO 
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Pa Street. Branch Offices—1142 Broadway 
. York; 299 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 47 North 8th St. 
© Philadelphia treet, Baltimore. 





Framont uiWes VER & Bion 


In the wonderful medicine to which the afflicted 
are above directed for relief, the discoverer be- 
heves he has combined in harmony more of Na- 
tures sovereign curative properties, which God 
has instilled into the vegetabie kingdom for heal* 
ing the sick, than were ever before combined in 
one medicine, The evidence of this fact is found in 
the great variety of most obstinate diseases which 
it has been found to conquer. In tne cure of 
Bronchitis, Severe Coughs, ami the early 
stages of Consumption, it has astonished the 
medical faculty, and eminent Jpsmoaee pro- 
nounce it the greatest medical discovery of the 
age. White it cures the severest Coughs, it 
strengthens the system and purifies the 
blood. By its great and thorough blood-purify- 
ing properties, it cures all Humors, from the 
worst Scrofula to a common Blotch, Pim- 
| <p he Eruption. Mercurial disease, Minerai 

‘o1sons, and their effects, are eradicated, and 
vigorous health and a sound constitution estab- 
lished. perzolpetan. Salt-rheum, Fever 
Sores, Scaly or Rough Skin, in short, all 
the numerous diseases cunsed by bad blood, are 
conquered by this powerful, purifying, and in- 
vigorating medicine, 

If you feel dull, drowsy, debilitated, have sallow 
color of skin, or yellowish brown spots on face or 
body, frequent headache or dizziness, bad taste in 
mo nal heat or clulis alternated with bot 
flushes, low spirits, and gloomy forebodings, ir- 
reguiar appetite, and_tongue coated, ‘you are 

eri Torpid L Vor, g ‘ei us- 
mess.?? In many cases of iver Com- 
Plaint® only part of these symptoms are ex- 
rienced, As a remedy for all such cases, Dr. 
rerce’s Golden Medical Discovery has no equal, 
as it effects. perfect cures, leaving the liver 
strengthened and healthy. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AT $1 PER BOTTLE. 
Prepare’ by R. V- PIERCE, M. D.. Sole 


Proprietor, at the WORLD’s DISPENSAKY, 
Buffalo, “N. Y. 








ELECTRIC PEN 


—AND— 


» 
DUPLICATING PRESS. 





SIMPLE IN OPERATION, 
PERFECT IN WORK, 
UNRIVALLED IN SPEED, 
From 1,000 to 7,000 Copies can be made by this pre- 
cess from @ single Written Stencil. @& 


It is the cheapest method of producing Circulars 
Price Lists, Market Quotations, Pamplets, Lawyer's 





Briefs, Contracts, Abetracts, Legal Documents, Mani- 
fests, Time Tables, »reight Tariffs, Labels, Letter | 


and Bill Heads, Maps, Architectural and Mechanical 


Drawings, Bills of Fare, Music, Instirance Policies, | 


Press Repogts, Bankers’ Forms, etc. 7 
a 6 f ; 
2,000 of tltese Instruments are in use amhohg 
preminent Business firms and 
Corperations. 
Send for samples of work aid description. 


CEO. H. Buss, 


ENED-AL MANAGER, 


220 to 232 Kinzie St., Chicago, Hl. | 


R. HENRY, General Eastern Agent, 
20 New Church St., W. Y. 

W. FE. WHEELER, General Western Agent, 

, 142 La Salle &t., Chicago, Il) 

D. H. LAUDERBACK, Agent, w 

ee 623 Chestnut 8t., Phil., Pa 

D . 
ET athe erases & 00s nice 3 8 
New 








; 110 W. Baltimore 8 





GLE 
SULPHUR SOAP. 


N’S . 


A StTertinG REMEDY FOR DISEASES AND 
INJURIES OF THE SKIN; A HEALTHFUL 
BEAUTIFIER OF THE COMPLEXION; A 
RELIABLE MEANS OF PREVENTING AND 
RELIEVING RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, AND 
AN UNEQUALED DISINFECTANT, DEODO- 
RIZER AND COUNTER-IRRITANT, 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, besides eradi- 

cating@local diseases of the skin, banishes de- 

fects of the complexion, and imparts to it 
gratifying clearness and smoothness. 
Sulphur Baths are celebrated for curing 

= and other diseases of the skin, as 
well as Rheumatism and Gout. Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap produces the same effects 
at a most —s expense. This admirable 
specific also speedily heals sores, drutses, scalds, 
burns, sprains and cuts. It removes dandruft 
ahd prevents the hair from falling out and 
turning gray. 

_ Clothing and linen used in the sick room 

is disinfected, and diseases communicable by 

contact with the person, prevented by it. 
The Medical Fraternity sanction its use. 


Prices—25 and 50 Cents per Cake; per 
Box (3 Cakes), 60c. and $1.20. 


N.B.—Sent by Mail, Prepaid, on receipt of price, and 
5 cents extra for each Cake. 


**HILL’S HATR AND WHISKER DYE,” 
Black or Brown, 50 Cents. 


(.N. CRITTENTON, Prop’r. 7 Sixth Av., I.Y. 








H ALE’S 
HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 


FOR THE CURE OF 
Coughs, Oolds, Influenza, Hoarseness, Difficult 
Breathing, and all Affections of the Throat, 
Bronchial Tubes, and Lungs, leading 
to Consumption. 

This infallible remedy is composed of the 
Honey of the plant Horehound, in chemical 
union with TAR-BALM, extracted from the 
LIFE 
BALSAMEA, or Balm of Gilead. 

The Honey of Horehound sooTHES AND 
SCATTERS all irritations and inflammations, and 
the Tar-balm CLEANSES AND HEALS the throat 
and air passages leading to the lungs. Five 
additiona) ingredients keep the organs cool, 
moist, and in healthfyl action. Let no pre- 
judice keep you from trying this great medi- 
cine of a famous doctor who has saved thou- 
sands of lives by jt in his large private practice. 

N.B.—The Tar-Balm has no BAD TASTE or 
smell. 

PRICES 50 CENTS AND $1 PER BOTTLE, 
Great saving to buy large size. 
**Pike’s Toothache Drops” Ctre 
in 1 Minute. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop., N.Y. 


PRINCIPLE of the forest tree ABEIS 





with latest improved Ne 
Machines. 13 Spruce St. 


New York Mailing Agency. 

per Fold 
as. BRA‘) 
Proprietor. 
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WOOLLETT’S 
Villas and Cottages, 


OR? 


Homes for All. 


—— 





| A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE, 
Sno wine PLaNs, ELEVATIONS AND VIEWS 
oF TWELVE VILLAS AND TEN COTTA- 
GES, BEING A COLLECTION OF DWEL- 
LINGS SUITED TO VARIOUS IN- 
AND AD- 
APTED TO DIFFERENT 





DIVIDUAL WANTS 


LOCATIONS, 








"Reduced cut of Perspective View, Piate 28.) 


This is the most picturesque and pleasing work issu- 
ed, adapted to the public wants, One Vol., oblong 8vo, 
of forty 8 x 12 plates. 


Cloth, mailed, postpaid to any address on re- 


Ceipt of price. .... cc. ceccceeccceeeee eveeeens $3.00 
— +¢—__—_—_—- 
CONTENTS. 
| : 
oe VILLAS. 


Basement, lst and 2d story plansa@ 
Scale indicated on plate. 


i PuaTe 1, 
Frame Villa, 


PiaTE 2. Perspective view. 
2 Puate 3. Pe arene view, Frame Villagt 
House. Plans similar to Design No. }. 
3 Puate 4. ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Vil; 
la. Scale indicated on plate, 
3 Pirate 5. Front elevation of Villa, Scale indix 
cated on plate. 
g Piate 6. Perspective view. 
4 Puate 7. Ground and 24 floor plans of Brick 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate. 
4 Piate 8. Perspective view. 
5 Puate 9. Istand 24 Moor plane of a Frame 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate. 
5 Puiate 10. Front elevation. 
6 PLATE 11. Ist and 24 story plane of a Frame ville 
6 Piate 12, Perspective view. 
1 7 PLATE 13. 1st and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 
7 Plate 14. Front elevation. 
8 Plate 15. Perspective view of a Villa, Plana 
similar to Design 7. 
9 Plate 16. Ist and 2d story plane of Brick Villa, 
Scale indicated on plate. 
9 Plate 17. Perspective view. 
10 Plate 18. Ist and 2d story plansof s Brick Villa, 


Scale indicated on plate. 
Plate 19, Perspective view. 
Plate 20. Perspective view of Brick villa. Plans 
similar to Design 10, 
Plate 21, Istand 2d story plans of Frame Vil- 
la. Scale indicated on plate. 
Plate 22. Perspective view. 
—_ COTTAGES. , 
a 
1 Plate 23. ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate, 
Plate 24. Perspective view. 
Plate 25, Perspective view of Frame Cottage, 
Plans same as Design 13. 
Plave 26. Ist and 2d story plans of s Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 
Plate 27. Front elevation 
Piate 28. Perspective view. 
Piste 29; Istand 24 storyplansof a Framo 
oe Scale indicated on plate. 
Plat) 30. Perspective view. 
Plat: SI, Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 
ec. Seale indicated-on plate. 
Perspective view. 
Tet and 2d stery plans of a Brick Cot 
Scale indiquied'gn plate 
late 34. Perspective view. 
Pisto 35,, ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 
Plate 36. Perspective view. 
Piste 37. Perspective view ef Cottage 
similar to Design 7. 
Plate 38. Perepective view of Cottage. 
similar to Design 7. 
Plate 39, . Ist and 24 story plans.of a Brick sud 
Frame Cottege. Scale indicated on plate 
Plate 4. Perspective view. 
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HEADQUARTERS 


Dig, Mi & vy, 


W.A.HAYWARD, 
Manufacturing Jeweler, 
212 Broadway, over Knox’s Hat store. | 


_ Will offer his Wholesale Stock of 


Badges, Watches, Chains, Lockets, 
Studs and Buttons, Scarf Pins 


Rings, 





ip onl $0 spctens the public agaizst im 
and as a 1eb' to unscroptl ms adverticors te Judea 
tion to the two poet cne jad bn best pianos, and 
the otner for decreed to 
mission) have given to Steinway & Sons the following 
CERTIFICATE: 
STEINWAY & SONS, comprising Concert and Parlor, 
harem Sqyere and Upright, exhibited by them at the 
prc the greatest totality of excellent qual- 
fes and novelty of construction, and in all points of ex- 
and aceordingly our unanimous epinion concedes to 
Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS' ‘ Highest degree 
Extracte made and copied fiom the note books of 
the examining Judges, duly certified by them, reveal 
style of piano-f rtes exhibited by Steinway & Sons 
were iar above all other competing exhibitors, and | 


Grand, Square, &/Upright Pianos, 
an Pisnos at the Centennial Exbibitio: , 1876 (in ad 
the best piano- terial, 
Steinway & Sons by the Velie Aistaees Centenni#! Com- 
“ This isto certify that the p‘ano-fortes of Messrs. 
ition at Philadelphia in 1876, pre- 
cellence they received our highest average points, 
of excellence in all their styles,’ ” 
the significant fact that their ratings on each and every 
reached 4 


GRAND TOTAL AVERAGE OF 
95% OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96. | 
tS” The next highest exhibitor’s average only 

90% OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96. 
The above certificates can be seen at our warerooms, 


Steinway & Sons, 


WAREROOMS~-STEINWAY HALL, 
O09 & 111 East iach Street, N.Y. | 





We will during these HARD TIMES and the | 
HOLIDAYS dispose of |OO NEW PIANOS and | 
ORGANS, of first class-makers at lower prices | 
for c& hy or Installments, or to let until paid | 
for,than ever before offered. WATERS’ Grand | 
Square ane oe ight PIANOS & ORGANS,are 
he BEST ADE, warranted for 5 years. Il- 
lustrated © Sesal, gues Mailed. Great ind 


| want of anything in the above line can save at 
| 
Lenat 50 per cent. by coming to Head Quar- 


Bracelets, Brooches, Ear- 


Rings, &., &., 


}at Retail during the Holidays. Parties in 


ters. 


CHEAP APPARATUS for SCHOOLS 
PHILOSOPHICAL, 
CHEMICAL, 
OPTICAL. 


—NOW READY— 

Complete sets of Prof. Tyndall’s Electric Apparatus 
consisting of 58 various instruments and materials, 
Price, $55. Tyndall’s Manual, $1.00 These sets are 
suitable for students at home, at school, and especially 
for the Common Schools. Be sure to send tor price 
list (free) of the above set, to be followed by similar 








ments to the trade. A liberal discount to Teach- | 
ers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, Lodgea, etc. PIAN- 

O8, 7 T-octave, 8140; 7 1-3 octave, $150. OR-| 
GANS, 2 stops, $48; 4 stops, $53: 7 stops, £65: 
8 stops, $70: 10 stops. $85: 12 stops, $90, in 
perfect order, not used a year. Sheet music at half 
price. HORACE WATERS & SNS, Manufac- 
turers and Dealers, 40 East 14th St., N. Y. 

TESTIMONIALS, 

The New York Times says. Waters’ Orchestrion 
Chime organ i« a beautiful little instrument, simply 
perfect. The chime of two and one-half octave bells, 
and the artistic effects capable of Leing produced by 
the player are singulariy fine. 

The tone is full, clear and resonant, and a very in- 
teresting effect is produced with the chime of bells.— 
Christian Union. 

The Waters’ pianos are well known among the very 
best. Weareerabled to speak of cheso om 
with confidence, from personal knowledge,—N. Y 
Evangel'st. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters: pianos 
from personal knowledge, as being of the very best 


quality.—Chriatian Intelligencer. 
PIANOS Magnificent Bran New 8650 rose 
. Pianos only $175, must be {sold. 


ORGAN Fine Rosewo Upright Pianos 
ittle used, Cost $800, only = 
Parlor Organs 2 Stops $4s Stops $65 12 
only $78. Nearly new 4 set Reed 12 stop Sat I Dawe 
and Coup r Organ $55 cost over $350. Lowest 
Prices ever offered ; sent on half month test trial, You 
ask why I offer so cheap ? IL answer Hard Times. Our 
employees must have work, the result, = ——- 
onme by the monopolist. Battle 
lustrated Paper Free. Address DAN vo 8 EAT 
TY, Washington, New yh nga 


PIANOS : ORCANS. 


LICGHTE and ERNST, 
(Sole Successors to Ligure & BrapBuRy,) 
Manufacturers of firet class Pianofortes. Established 
1940, 8 rates to Teachers on easy Monthly Pay- 
ments, Warerooms No, 12 Fast 14th Street, between 
aaewe and Sth Avenue. Also Sole Agents for 
Smith ‘s celebrated Ame rican Organs. 


HYGIENIC 
UNDERGARMENTS 


For ladies and children. These received the highest 
Centennial Award. The Judges’ report highiy 
cormmendsthem. They are all patented. Mrs, H. 8. 
Hutchinson's is the original and only store entirely de- 
voted to the manufacture and sale of these garments in 
this city. There are many spurious patterns that look 
Mke them; but these are the only ones that obsolutely 
give health and comfort to the wearer,—their sole 
merita, Circulars sent free on application. 

Be er re and apply to 


Mrs. H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 
6 Eas 14th Street. 


SELF-SUPPORTING 


DRAWERS! 


‘ws oRed: IMPROVEMENT. 


patented, vertical, self- sup- 
Pants ve ms = well with- 
AW. an Ens and far su 
WALGROVES, 88 











pm 4 Fy 





and $5 outfit 


a free. 7 HALLETT & OO. portend, Me 








1008 Page Book. List"of 3,000 Ne 
advertise. Send 25 o. to G. P. 


How to 
Co. i 


cheap collecti to illustrate other branches of science, 
All kinds of physical apparatus and inetruments im- 
ported or made to order. 
CURT W. MEYER. 
14 Bible House, New York. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


The well-known numbers, 303—404— 
{70-35 |—332, and bis other styles 
can be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
Henry Hog, Sole Agent. 


SPENCERIAN 


SAMPLE CARDS, containing 
one each of the 15 Numbers, by 
matl on receipt of 25 Cents, 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
188 and 140 Grand S8t., N.Y. 








Of supertor ENGLISH man- 
ufacture: in 15 Numbers: swit- 
ed to every style of writing. 

For sale by ALL DEALERS. 


























THE LLOYD COMSMA TION s‘Fen, Pencil, Rubber and Stee! Knife Blade. (Can be 
closed for the p ly Nickel-Plated. Sample Post-paid, 25 Cents. 
Six for $1.00, denraar diary Inducements to Agents. 

J. BRIDE & CO., Clinton Place, New York. 








B.S. BURROWS, 
PRACTICAL 


JOBPRINTER, 


734 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


&®” Mercantile and Fancy Work of every description | 
neatly and promptly executed at low prices, Orders 
by mailp romptly filled R27-ly | 


Devoe’s Brilliant Oil, 
Safe and Reliable. 
The Devoe Manufacturing Co., 


80 Beaver Street, 
NEW YORK. 








What will the Weather be To-morrow. 


POOL'S SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER, 


OR STORM GLASS AND THERMOMETER COM- 


THE WONDERFUL PEN-HOLDER! 


\NU INK REQUIRED, We have invented and Lag Fe (July 17, 1 a a which contain 
S:. lidified ink to last years / and with which any d Box ot be used ! Once m WATER = — 
a page| sample, post-paid, 25 ceuts, or Holder -— x of SIX Extra Inks, 50 cents, 2 ty Ren ah, 
ment to those out of employment. HMILLYER, 306 Br adway, New’ — 

t®™ The Christian Union, of Sept. 5, 1877, can it It is all itclaims tobe. We trom yeaa 
experience, for this notice is written with one of these pens, and we propose to carry it all the ti 





Hawkes’ Patent and only Perfect Fountain Pen in the World! One filling will write 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY MANUFACTURER OF THIS STYLE OF PEN. 
Theighest CENTENNIAL AWARD for GOLD PENS, PENCILS and FOUNTAIN PENS 


GEO. F. HAWKES, MANUFACTURER 


No. 66 Nassau Street, New York 
Send Stamp for Cireular. 


Superior Qualities and Moderate Prices. 
Hall & Benjamin 


Manufacturer & Dealer in 
CHEMICAL and PHYSI- 
CAL APPARATUS, 


New Style of Gold Quill Pen. 








BINED, WILL TELL YOU. 


It will detect and indicate | 

had: 
) Ne \ ‘) 
« “ADAWARY 


which alone is worth the 

will send it Fre to any addresson receipt of 82. This 
great Weather Indicator is eu most emi- 
nent Phy-icians, Professors, and Scientific Men of the 
day to be the BEST IN THE WORLD 


It will tell what kind of 
a storm is approaching, and 





CHEMIGAL GLASS 
WARE, 
CHEMICAL and SCIEN- 


TIFIC SUPPLIES OF 
ALL KINDS, for 


Special estimate ‘carefully 
ced " workmen, Send six ceat for 
INWICH 8t., bet.}*ulco Oey Sts., N. 


B B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York 


Importer & Manufacturer 
—of— 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY 


COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, LABORATORIES, Etc., Etc. 
| made. Apparatus skilfully repaired by e 
| Lustrated and price Catalogue, No. 191 Gi 








ware of Imitations, none genuine without our 
Trade Mark. Every instrument warranted Perrecr 
and Re.iuste. 9When you order, please state your P. 
QO, addres, and mention the name of i Beer = 
their nearest office to Foe Post Office 
orders or Letters may “be safely sent at rom 
Risk. We make good ALL DAMAGE THAT OOCOURS BY 
SHIPPING, 

Agents wanted. Send stamp for circular. Exclu- 
sive controle of territory granted. Manufactured only 


by the 
U. 8S. NOVELTY CO., 
835 Breadway, New York. 


Please mention this paper, 





M ETROPOLITAN SAYINGS | BANK 


4irn SEMI-ANNUAL INTEREST 
DIVIDEND. 
Dec, 29, 1877. 


The trustees of this bank have ordered that interest 

for the three and six months, at the rate of five 
rf annum, be paid to depositors on and 

after Jan. 16 

DEPOSITS made on or sg tay the 10th of January, 
will draw interest from Jan. 

Isak "7. SMITH, President. 
T. W. Lriim, 


HIONABLE 0 RPS en 
o Se 
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and | 


APPARATUS. 


Agent for 
ANALYTICAL BALANCES AND WEIGHTS ; Improved HOLTZ ELECT. 
| CHINES, $25 each, giving 5-inch sparks ; non- blistering PLATINUM. Received First 
| Prize at Philadelphia for “APPARATUS of excellent design and finish, and rare and 
| gure Lo gee ” Large cloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. N.B.—Ihaneno part. 
ser in ness. 


REYNOLD’S PATENT 
ECONOMIC 
BOOKS AND BOOK BACKS 
Duplicating Letter Books, 
CONSECUTIVE BOOKS, 
END-OPENING Don EMORANDUMS. 


‘BANK and MERCANTILE PRINTING a SPECIALTY. 


a L. R. GOODWIN, tie, Lent oo Agent, 








Reynold’s Feonomilc 
« Memo, Book. 
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